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Favor of the Princes—Firman from the 
; Shah. - 


March 26, 1840. Prince Malek Man- 
soor Meerza sent to me, inviting the gen- 
tlemen of our mission to join him tomor- 
row morning, and go out a few miles and 
meet his brother, Malek Kasem Meerza, 
who was expected then to arrive here, as 
the prince-governor of Ooroomiah. 

27. In accordance with the above in- 
vitation, we started about seven o’clock 
in the morning, with prince Malek Man- 
soor Meerza and his great train, and rode 
about six miles on the Maraga road, 
where we met his brother. Most of the 
male inhabitants of the city and villages, 
a vast concourse, were ont on the occa- 
sion, and testified their satisfaction in 
welcoming their new governor, and ten- 
dered their loyalty to him by slaying 
animals, such as calves and » Res , and 
throwing their heads under the eet of 
the princes horse, as he advanced to the 
city. The prince-governor, as well as 
his brother whom we accompanied out, 
showed us much attention and kindness, 
assigning us a place next themselves in 
the procession, in front of all the khans, 
moolahs, and other high dignitaries of 
the city. The prince-governor called us 
repeatedly to his side and inquired very 
particularly after our welfare and our 
work, and mentioned his wish to have 
Mr. Stocking become his instructer again 
inthe English language. When here on 
a visit, a year and a half ago, Mr. Stock- 
ing gave him lessons. He has improved 
much in the use of our language since 
that time. 
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Before the prince-governor reached 
the vast procession who went out to meet 
him, he sent forward strict orders that 
the native musicians (i. e. the players of 
native music) should not play on the oc- 
casion, a circumstance of interest, as it 
indicates the strong desire of this prince 
to do away the noisy, barbarous practices 
of his countrymen, and introduce in their 
place European manners and customs. 
In the ardor of their loyalty, however, 
those musicians disregarded the orders; 
and the prince was, as usual on such oc- 
casions, escorted by incessant “music 
and dancing” and palestrian gambols, 
during the Jast two or three miles, until 
he reached the door of his palace. 

28. We waited on the prince-governor 
to offer him our congratulations on his 
entrance on the high prerogatives of his 
office. He received us with his usual 
paternal kindness, and dispensed with 
Asiatic etiquette so far as to inquire after 
the health of our ladies, and proposed to 
visit us soon and pay his respects to 
them. We have reason to recognize the 
good hand of the Lord, in the appoint- 
ment of this prince to the government of 
this province, so warm a friend bas he 
ever shown himself to us and our object. 

April 3. Prince Malek Kasem Meer- 
za sent to me the firman, which he pro- 
cured for us last summer from the king 
of Persia, when he visited his majesty at 
Tehran. This favor is the more gratify- 
ing, as it was procured by the prince en- 
tirely unsolicited by us, and even with- 
out our knowledge. Our friends at home 
of course know enough of Persian rhet- 
oric, to understand the pompous flowers, 
figures, and epithets of its style. With 
due abatement for these, the real object 
of the firman is to protect and encourage 
us in our Jabors, and it cannot fail to 
contribute much to that object. My 
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name only is used in it, I sup be- 
cause, having been longest in this coun- 
try, I am best known to the Persian au- 
thorities. was intended, as the prince 
himself stated, for the benefit of all the 
members of our mission. The following 
is @ literal translation of the firman. 


‘In the name of God, lofty in exaltation. 


(Here is the kings seal containing the following 
inscription. } 


The almighty God! Mohammed 
Shah, the arbiter and master of crown 
and signet hath come; the light of the 
realm and of nations, the lustre of laws 
and religion hath come. 


In the name of Almighty God! we 
command to be obeyed by the world: 
Tt is this: that the high in station, quick 
of understanding, the noble, the perfec- 
tion of intelligence and dignity, and the 
fulness of exaltation and grandeur, the 

reatest of christian priests, and the 
Fighest of the perfect followers of Jesus, 
Mr. Perkins, who has labored with ines- 
timable kindness, for the sake of the 
high and refulgent king of kings, for the 
urpose of exalting and gratifying, (Mr. 
P.) let him know that, in accordance 
with a representation to his refulgent 
and fortunate majesty, by his beloved 
and exalted uncle, Malek Kasem Meer- 
za, that the said “high in station,” in ac- 
cordance with his calling and inclina- 
tion, has, in the country of Ooroomiah, 
established a school, and has been, with 
the ‘mest assiduous.care and attention, 
engaged in the instruction of children 
and the education of the young and the 
diffusion of science and knowledge,— 
these are the reasons of the manifestation 
of the graciousness and favor of the king 
of kings to the said “high in station,” 


and it is that the, abundant graciousness || 


of the king of kings may be displayed to 
exalt and honor him, that this auspicious 
command is issued. 

It is requisite that the said “high in 
station” increase his attention to educa- 
tion and instruction of the young, and 
with even greater zeal than hitherto, 
teach them the science of history, geo- 
graphy, geometry, and mathematics; and 
in the performance of these services, his 
majesty’s graciousness and favor will] 
rest upon him. 

Written on the 27th day of 
Rabbeeool Evvel, 1255. 


The king’s auspicious seal 
hath reached this: ” 


[The prime minister. ] 





The strong disposition of the king and 
many others high in rank and authority, 
to encourage the introduction of light 
and knowledge into this country, should 
be thankfully recognized as a cheering 
sign of the times, betokening that the 
set time to favor Zion here is also at 
hand. At the same time, neither we nor 
our patrons should ever, for a moment, 
forget that in the enjoyment of even 
royal favor, without Christ we “can do 
nothing.” '‘ 


Discussions with Jews——Fruits at 
Ooroomiah. 


4. Received a visit from the Jewish 
physician. The Nestorian priests imme- | 
diately fell into discussion with him, on 
the subject of the Messiah. I put into 
his hands my Hebrew New Testament, 
opening to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
from which I requested him to read. He 
never had seen a New Testament before, 
and was much amused with it. In read- 
ing the first chapter of Hebrews; “This,” 
said he, “is from our psalms; but how 
you have mixed it up; this is your work, 
Sir!” I told him that so far from bein 
my work, it was about eighteen hundre 
years old; and the work of an apostle of 
our Lord. He excused himself from dis- 
cussion, being, as he said, a physician 
and notarabbi. . 

10. A gardener brought me a present 
of some very fine pears. I measured the 
|largest pear, and found it just twelve 
‘inches in circumference. The fruit of 
|Ooroomiah is among the finest in the 
world, and is very abundant. Cherries, 
of which there are several kinds here, 
are ripe about the eighth of June; and 
after that period one species of fruit 
ripens after another, in quick succession, 
as apricots, plums, apples, melons, peach- 
| es, pears, grapes, quinces, etc. etc., until 
| winter sets in; and the grapes and some 
jother kinds of fruit are preserved in 
\tolerable freshness through the winter 
and spring, until near the period when 
| cherries come again. 

11. The Jewish doctor again visited 
me, bringing with him the chief rabbi 
and several other Jews for religious dis- 
cussion. We had a long and rather in-/ 
teresting conversation, in the course of 
which I requested the rabbi, an old man, 
with a venerable white beard, to read 
| Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
_Stephen’s dying appeal, and several other 
|most interesting portions of Scripture, 
both in the Old and the New Testament. 
The great argument which the rabbi 
brought against the messiahship of our 
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Savior was, that Jesus is not icted 
by the prophets. I told him that he is 
called in the New Testament not Jesus 
simply, but Jesus Christ. He and his 
companions, however, seemed much more 
disposed to cavil, than to be enlightened 
| benefitted. The Nestorian eccle- 
gsiastics at length came into my study 
and joined in the discussion. Among 
other portions of Scripture, priest Dunka 
read to them the fifteenth chapter of 
Isaiah, “Who hath believed ou: report,” 
etc.; and when the Jews laughed at the 
jdea of its referring to our Savior, priest 
Dunka, at my suggestion, told them, 
“You are witnesses this day to the true 
application of this scripture to the Mes- 
siah, in your rejection of him.” This 
unexpected ad hominem application struck 
them with surprise and a degree of so- 
lemnity, which, however, soon gave way 
to noisy discussion. The Jews on one 
side and three Nestorian bishops and a 
priest or two on the other, all with their 
warm Asiatic temperaments, found it 
very difficult to keep cool on so exciting 
a subject, @ven. with the occasional in- 
terference of Mr. Holladay and myself, 
as. moderators. Becoming so boisterous 
that they could scarcely hear each other, 
the parties at length, by mutual agree- 
ment, adjourned. 

I felt deeply grieved at the manifest 
blindness and hardness of heart of these 
Jews. The arguments and passages of 
scripture which IT brought before them 
seemed often to confound but failed to 
convince them; and the reflection was 
very painful to me, when they left, that 
the fearful imprecations of their fathers, 
“His blood be upon us and our children,” 
is still resting uponthem. A few weeks 
ago one of these same Jews visited a 
member of our mission, and was under- 
stood to admit that the Messiah had 
come, and had returned again to heaven 
—an admission which seemed novel, and 
perhaps encouraging. To-day I qnes- 
tioned him on that point. “Oh,” he re- 
plied, “but I meant your Messiah, the 
Christians’ Messiah; our Messiah has not 

et come; we are looking for him daily.” 

e must therefore have been misunder- 
stood, on the former occasion; or, what 
is more probable, designedly equivo- 
cated. 

On their Jeaving to-day, I proposed to 
— for them copies of the New 


estament in Hebrew, with which they | 


seemed gratified. There is no difficulty 
in gaining access to the Jews of Ooroo- 
miah. Indeed they come to us often un- 
invited, and some of them have urged us 
to open for them a school. The Spirit 
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of the Lord, we know, is able to soften 
their hearts, and this is our only hope in 
relation to any of the perishing multi- 
tudes by whom we are su ed, 


Visit from the Governor—Priest 


—The Governor's Work- Yard--Papists 
at Bagdad. 


16. The prince-governor visited our 
seminary and Mussulman school, with 
both of which he seemed much pleased. 
He commended and encouraged the 
scholars, and to the eldest class in the 
seminary pronounced, “Bravo,” when 
their examination was ended. After ex- 
amining the schools he dined with us. 
He appears ardent and zealous as ever 
in his plans and Jabors for the introduc- 
tion of civilization among his country- 
men. We trust that his coming here 
will prove beneficial to our mission. He 
appears very friendly to us, and three of 
his nephews, one of them of the blood- 
royal, a celebrated poet and one of the 
most distinguished scholars in this part 
of Persia, attend our Mussulman school. 

19. To-day, priest Dunka opened our 
Nestorian service with an extempora- 
neous prayer. This constitutes quite an 
| era among the Nestorians. Never, until 
quite latel; , have any of their ecclesias- 
tics attemptéd to pray extemporaneously 
in public. I requested priest Dunka to 
consult the bishops on the subject, which 
‘he did, and readily obtained their full 
approbation of the measure. “I cannot 
pray extempore,” said’ mar Yohanna, 
“but if you are able to do so, do it by all 
means.” The matter of the priest’s 
|prayer was very appropriate, and his 
manner solemn. The attention ofthe 
congregation was better to-day during 
all the services, than on any previous 
occasion when I have addressed them. 
ae chapter in course was the third of 
Hebrews, a very practical portion of 
Scripture. I trust that all the seed thus 
sown will not be lost. 

22. Engaged in translating the 11th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The portion in relation to the spirit with 
which Christians should recognize and 
receive divine chastisements deeply in- 
| terested priest Dunka, who has of late 
|been severely afflicted in the loss of 
|nearly all- his earthly substance by the 
plundering of his village by the Koords, 
and in the death of his wife and a favo- 
rite brother. The priest artlessly re- 
marked, therefore, as we were translating 
| the portion above named, “Had it not 
| been for such precious scripture as this, 
my heart would have been broken all to 
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pieces during the last few months.” I 
cannot doubt that this priest is a true 
child of God, and really does draw Pos 
cious consolation from the Bible. Both 
he and priest Abraham appear to be ina 
delightful frame of mind, “growing in 

e and in the knowledge of our Lord 
esus Christ.” 

May 16. Visited the prince-governor. 
He took us back of his palace to his 
work-yard, where many and various ope- 
rations are in progress. Some workmen 
were building a small ship, which is to 
go down the river and navigate the lake; 
others were building a China-ware man- 
ufictory; others were testing the proper- 
ties of different kinds of cok. which had 
been collected from various places, some 
a hundred miles distant, that the best 
may be selected for making China ware, 
an art which the prince hopes to intro- 
duce into this part of Persia. On the 
whole, his work-yard presents one of the 
liveliest and most interesting scenes that 
[ have witnessed since I Teft America. 
He is expending an immense amount of 
money on undertakings of this kind, is 
very enterprizing himself, and ardently 
desirous to benefit his countrymen, by 
the introduction of European arts and 
sciences aad general improvement and 
education. Unfortunately, however, he 
obtains but miserable assistance. A few 
strolling Europeans, Frenchmen, Italians, 
or Poles, who pretend to. know every 
thing, but really know little, and do still 
less, are the only professional artists he 
can procure. The prince himself is so| 
persevering, however, that there is little 
doubt of his ultimate success in introduc- 
ing important improvements into Persia. 
Every rose in this world has its thorn. 
All * bo strolling Europeans, about the 
prince are papists, probably not over vir- 
tuous in their influence upon. him, and 
they may prove zealous in seeking to 
promote the interests of the pope in this 
country. What success might crown the 
efforts of the prince, and what good re- 
sult to Zion, were he to enjoy the assist- 
ance of a few pious, energetic American 
mechanics! These things are interest- 
ing in their secular bearings, and they 
cannot fail to do much also to allay pre- 
judice, diffuse light, and thus prepare the 
way for the triumphs of the gospel in this 
country. 

25. Mrs. Perkins received a letter 
from Mrs. Nisbet, a pious English lad 
who has spent the last year at Bagdad, 


in which she says, “The religious state || 


of this city is unsatisfactory. The Ro- 
man catholics carry the day in every 
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way. There are many priests who have 


Fes. 


been educated at the da, at 
Rome, possessing all the subtlety of 
Jesuits. The French consul supports 
them and fights for them in all their 
mundane concerns. A large body of 
VE and priests are going to Mosul 
in a day or two, to form a convention to 
endeavor to bring over all the Chaldeans 
to the papal faith.” 

Such are their plans and the pompous 
proclamations of the papists in these re- 
gions. They should at least quicken 
protestant Christians in their efforts to 
counteract these agents of the “man of 
sin.” The Nestorians, however, are now 
awake to their designs and intrigues, 
and will not easily be ensnared by them. 


Breakfast at the Governor’s Palace. 


May 21. Received the following note, 
in English, from the prince- governor. 


“His royal highness will be very much 
pleased if all the American gentlemen 
with their ladies, accept a tea, according 
to the European way, and after, a break- 
fast, according to the Persian way, 
tomorrow morning, Friday, 22d of May, 
1840, at the garden of Seea Khosh.” 


22. In compliance with the above 
invitation the gentlemen of our mission 
and three of the ladies, (the other being 
ill,) waited on the prince at his summer 
palace, in the garden Seea Khosh. This 
garden is about a mile from the city. ' It 
is a grand plot of ground, a mile and a 
half long and fifty reds wide, regularly 
laid out with a broad central avenue, side 
walks, and at regular intervals, cross- 
allies, all studded with lofty sycamores 
at a few feet distant from each other, and 
lined with rose bushes and other small 
shrubbery. The plot of ground gradually 
descends from each end to the centre, 
where it is crossed by the city river, as 
the stream is called. At one end, at the 
head of the central avenue, is a splendid 
palace, with its artificial pond, fountains, 
arbors, etc. Our entertainment was in 
this palace. The view from it, at this 
season of the year, as one looks over 
the vast garden and the adjacent country, 
dressed in the most charming foliage, 
and farther back upon the beautiful hills, 
enveloped in the green carpet of spring, 
and above them, high mountains, wit 


‘here and there a patch of snow still 


sparkling under the pure sky, is quite 
enchanting. There is no pleasure gar- 
den in Northern Persia that equals this 
in beauty. 

The entertainment of the prince was 





liberal and in excellent taste. It had 


‘ 
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nothing of the “Persian way,” save that 
we sat upon the floor, the palace not 
having been fitted up yet with chairs and 
other furniture, since the prince’s arrival, 
which he said he intended soon to do. 
His royal highness treated us with ‘all 
the cordiality and kindness which he 
could have shown to brothers and sisters. 
At breakfast with him, besides our party, 
was an Italian doctor, who serves him in 
the triple capacity of physician, privy 
counsellor ard secretary, and member of 
his executive council,* a French adven- 
turer and his wife, Moslin Meerza, a 
nephew of the prince- governor, (the eele- 
brated poet,) and a Mohammedan noble. 
The most interesting circumstance at- 
tending the meal, which was itself good, 
was the fact that at the commencement, 
the prince, knowing it to be our custom, 
requested me to implore a blessing. I 
did so; and while I do not regard the 
circumstance as indicating any deep re- 
ligious interest in him, it certainly evinces 
a liberality of sentiment, especially when 
we consider that there were other Mo- 





hammedans at his table, which is, at pre- 
sent a most cheering sign of the times 
afnong the Mohammedans of this coun- | 
try. All were attentive while the bles- 
sing was implored, save the doctor, who, 
with a mingled tone of levity and pro- 
faneness, repeated a Mohammedan invo- | 
cation in the Turkish language, not ap- | 
parently from disrespect to us, but rather | 
to improve the opportunity to remind us| 
of his daring infidelity, perhaps atheism, | 
which he often and strongly avows. | 
Shall the Mohammedans of Persia be | 
abandoned to the influence of such irre- 
ligious stragglers? With their ardent 
desire for intelligence and improvement, 
they will seek and obtain European in- 
structers of some kind; and if Christians 
neglect, infidels will occupy so interest- | 
ing and fruitful a field. Our Mohamme- 
dan school, which has been in progress | 
about five months, will, we trust, do| 
something to discharge the responsibility 
of the American churches in this matter; 
but still more should be done. This 
school now numbers twenty-five scholars, 
from the first families in this city, who 
seem to commit their sons to our in- 
struction and influence with entire confi- 
dence. " 
While we would by no means turn 
from the Nestorians, to labor for the 





* This council has just been established by the 
prince. It consists of ten persons, all Mohamme- 
dans save the doctor in question. Minor business 
is transacted by it according to the vote of the 
majority. It is an interesting innovation on the 
arbitrary usages of despotism. 





Mohammedans, the latter should not, and 
must not, be entirely neglected, as we 
prize the advancement of the great cause 
in this cuuntry. Their own elaims and 
the security of our labors among the 
Nestorians demand that we do something 
else for them. 

23. Young Mr. Glen, who has been 
employed some months, by our mission, 
in teaching, is seriously ill of fever. His 
sickness throws an almost insupportable 
weight of care and labor in the-Moham- 
medan school upon my hands. This 
school I had before superintended and 
heard one recitation in it; but am-now 
obliged to devote four hours per day to 
instruction in it, in addition to my trans- 
lation and other labors for the Nesto- 
rians, and some attendance on Mr. Glen, 
who is a mémber of my family. We 
find it a great relief and comfort, in such 
circumstances, that all the families of our 
mission reside on the same premises, and 
are thus able the more readily and 
effectually to relieve and assist each 
other. In health we are almost over- 
whelmed with the weight of missionary 
labors that rests on our hands. When 
therefore we are weakened by sickness, 
we cannot help feeling the weight of the 
burden. At present we are still farther 
weakened, and the labors of the brethren 
correspondingly increased, by the ab- 
sence of Mr. Stocking, who has gone to 
Tabreez on business of the mission. 


Preaching to Nestorians—Jews—Prayer 
for Rain. 


24. Sabbath. In the morning went 
to Geog Tapa and preached to about 
| three hundred Nestorians in their village 
/church, This service is usually attended 
/by Mr. Stocking and priest Abraham. 
It has grown out of a Sabbath school, 
| which Mr. 8. opened in the village some 
months ago, and it now embraces a con- 
siderable portion, and the most respecta- 
ble part, of the inhabitants of that large 
village. It is impossible adequately to 
describe the interest of preaching to 
such a congregation. Every eye to-day, 
was fixed upon the speaker, and eve 
ear intent to catch the words as they fell 
from his lips. The body of the large 
church was very well filled, the assem- 
bly being made up of both sexes and all 
ages, from children upward to decrepid 
old age. I have not preached to so lar, 

a congregation before, since I left Amer- 
ica. Our subject was the parable of the 
vineyard, in the fifth chapter of Isaiah, 
which had been previously selected b 

priest Abraham. The application of this 











passage to the Nestorians, was ready 
and easy; and warmed, animated, and 
affected by the scene before me, I en- 
joyed a degree of freedom in preaching 
in the native language, which I ‘never 
felt before. Our meeting was solemn 
and to me intensely interesting. Seldom, 
however, have I felt so humbled, as when, 
on our way home, priest Abraham told 
me that the Nestorians are giving me 
the epithet, “Paul the apostle.” A sense 
of my unworthiness of such an appella- 
tion exceedingly mortified me. 

We now realize the advantage of 
having early directed our efforts to the 
instruction and -benefit of influential 
Nestorian ecclesiastics. Enlightened, 
and some of them, as we trust, really 
pious, they are not only ready to allow 
us to preach in their churches, but urge 
us to do so; and are forward themselves 
in every good word and work; and the | 
people receive the word with gladness, | 
when presented to them by us, while) 
their own clergy thus co-operate with us. | 
Those ecclesiastics who have been long | 
with us now form, if we may so express | 
it, a veteran‘ disciplined company, on| 
whom we can rely for efficient agency in 
almost any kind of service. How differ- | 
ent would be the case, were an equal | 
number of the lay population interested | 
in our object and operations; but these 
same ecclesiastics arrayed against us! 

In the afternoon my service with the 
native congregation on our premises, 
which is composed of the members of 
our seminary and female boarding-school, 
was, as usual, very interesting. Our 
field here seems to be opening and the 
harvest maturing, at present, in a manner 
more rapid than at any previous period. 
Mr. Holladay has an interesting congre- | 
gation of Nestorians, in this city, to|| 
whom he preaches on Sabbath morning. || 
He and Mr. Jones also superintend a 
Sabbath school on our premises, and | 
numbering from seventy to eighty schol- | 
ars; and the. indications which we have | 











of unusual interest, in some around us, | 


Fe 


just as the Mussulmans do, saying that 
they are looking for a Messiah who is to 
be only a man. John, our Nestorian boy, 
pointed to the passage in the second 
psalm, in which it is said, “Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee, 
(which he was able to do in Hebrew,) 
but they paid little deference to the 
proof-text, thus adddced against them. 
Verily blindness hath happened unto 
Mees 

28. This day the Mohammedans of 
this city set apart as a day of humiliation 
and special prayer for the descent of rain, 
the season being very dry, and grain and 
other crops having suffered for some time. 
I inquired of the Mussulman scholars by 
whom this day was appointed to be ob- 
served, and they replied, “By the astrol- 
ogers, who, by consulting their books, 
found this day to be auspicious for the 
object.” 

29. Cloudy weather and some rain. 
Had the prayers of the Mohammedans 
yesterday any influence* in procuring the 
rain? While God may send rain on the 
just and on the unjust, in answer to their 
prayera, we know that it is only to the 
Justified, through faith in the name and 
in the blood of Christ, that he will grant 
the blessings of salvation. 











Constantinople. 


JOURNAL OF MR. DWIGHT ON A VISIT 
TO NICOMEDIA, 


For a full account of the beginning and early 
progress of scriptural knowledge in the Arme- 
nian community at Nicomedia, of the farther 
advance of which notices are given below, the 
reader is referred to pages 425 and 461 of the 
volume for 1838. It may be stated here in a 
word, that Mr. Goodell, while on his way to 
Broosa eight or nine years ago, passed through 
Nicomedia, and there gave a tract, the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter in Armeno- Turkish, to an indi- 
vidual, which afterwards fell into the hands of 
two priests, who, by the blessing of God, were 


on the great concerns of their salvation, \| enlightened by it, and made the means of im- 
are such as to encourage us and our | parting this light to a number of their country- 
patrons to believe and expect, that if || men. See pp. 96—98 of the volume for 1839, 


we open our mouths wide in faith and | 
prayer, for a blessing, the Lord will fill | 

em. 
96. Received a visit from several | 
Jews. Conversed with them on various | 
topics, with about the same interest as on | 
our former occasions. They stated that | 
tliey are descended from the Jews who 
were carried into captivity by the kings | 
of Assyria. They scoffed at the idea of 
our calling the Messiah the Son of God; 





Mr. Dwight left Constantinople on the third of 
June, 1840. 


Conversation with Fellow Passengers. 


Among our fellow passengers were 
several respectable Armenians from the 








**‘Seest thou how Ahab hembleth himself be- 
fore me? Because he humbleth himself before 
me, I will not bring the evil in his days.”— 
I Kings 21: 29. 
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‘sentiment which we frequently advanced 


‘priests, the intercession of saints, pic- 


capital on their way to Armash, about 
nine hours distant from Nicomedia. At 


‘that place there is an Armenian convent 


of great renown, to whick: pilgrimages 
are made; and these individuals are) 

oing there to perform a vow. It is be-| 
freved, even by the Turks, that miracu- | 
lous cures of diseases take place there. 
Many invalids, whose case medicine! 
would not reach, by going there have. 
been perfectly restored! So say some, | 
even of the enlightened Armenians of | 
Nicomedia, and the statement ,is, no| 
doubt, to some extent true. Many dis- 
eases, which, in one situation, baffle all 
medical skill, in another, in consequence 
of a change of climate and of scene, are 
cured entirely without the use of medi- 
cines. Armash has an elevated position, 
and has the advantages of pure water and 
a salubrious atmosphere. No wonder, 
therefore, that invalids, who have been 
languishing in the confined air of cities, 
should be suddenly invigorated and re- 
stored, when removed to this healthy 
position. 

We conversed freely with most of the 
Armenians on board our boat on various 
religious topics. Some two or three of 
them privately avowed themselves to be 
evangelical in sentiment, and all, with- 
out exception, professed to approve of the 


in one shape or another, that the Scrip- 





tures are our only rule in matters of re- 
ligion. Although these men were from 
Constantinople, and had heard much of| 
us, yet probably no one of them had ever | 
before had an opportunity of conversing 
with a missionary. They were, there- | 
fore, very curious to know what our be-| 
lief is in regard to many topics on which 
we have been represented as heretics. | 
We were very glad of such an opportun- | 
ity of answering their questions, and en- 
deavoring to disabuse them of some of| 
their prejudices. Among the subjects) 
about which they made inquiries are the) 
following, namely, fasting, confession to 


tures in churches, mass, making the sign 
of the cross, marriage of the clergy, and 
divorces. We endeavored to lead them 
to practical views of religion, at the same 
time answering their questions candidly, 
always referring them to the sacred 
Scriptures, as the only ground of faith 
and practice. They seemed very well 
satisfied, and we cannot but believe that 
some good impressions were made, which 
will not soon be forgotten. To show 
how exceedingly ignorant these people 
are of us, we may state the fact that the 
wife of one of them, when she heard one 
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of us speak of the probability of our 
going to the convent at Armash, in a low 
tone of voice and with great apparent 
surprise, asked one who sat next to her, 
“Are they also believers ” 

One of the Armenians on board, a man 
of fifty years, perhaps, was from a village 
near Armash, and we had much satisfac- 
tory ‘conversation with him on religious 
subjects in which he seemed ‘to take a 
deep interest. He appeared like a very 
simple-hearted man and truly evangeli- 
cal in sentiment, though he was cautious 
in expressing his views in that public 
place. He approved of all we said in 
regard to the supremacy of the gospel as 
a rule of conduct and of faith, and ex- 
pressed a determination to call on us at 
Constantinople when he shall go there 
again, and, for this purpose he took our 
address. 


First Interview with the Inquirers— 
Conversation on Persecution. 


At Nicomedia we took lodgings in a 
khan, and soon walked out to the Arme- 
/nian church, with the hope that Provi- 
dence might throw us in the way of 
some of our native brethren here. We 
returned, however, without seeing any 
| person whom we knew, and soon sent the 
| keeper of the coffee-shop attached to the 
khan to request one of them, whose name 
/we had, to call on us. He very soon 
/made his appearance and informed us 
that he had seen us pass his shop when 
| we were coming up from the boat to our 





|| lodgings, and recognized us, but he was 


afraid to address us in that public place. 
He had since been searching in all di- 
rections, but could not find us. He now 
invited us to his garden, whither we soon 
|repaired. We found this a most retired 
| spot, shut out from the noise and obser- 
vation of the world, and there we sat in 
an arbor, with two other individuals be- 
sides himself, and conversed a long time 
(on subjects of the deepest interest per- 
taining to the kingdom of God. We 
were reminded of the primitive ages of 
the church, when the apostles and pri- 
vate Christians were constrained, for fear 
of their enemies, to meet together in the 
most secret manner, some times in upper 
rooms, and some times, no doubt, in gar- 
dens and mountains, after the example of 
our Lord. 

The brethren in this place at the time 
of the general persecution, one year ago, 
were threatened with banishment; and 
since that, they have been very.cautious, 


} 





and therefore, they felt constrained to be 
very secret in their intercourse with us. 


On the present occasion, we spoke to 
them on the signs of piety, and the com- 
tively small number of those who 
elieve. We said to them, There is a 
large number of Christians by name, but 
we have fearful reasons for believing 
that the greater part of these will never 
enter the kingdom of heaven. It be- 
comes therefore a point of deep impor- 
tance to. know whether or not, we are 
true believers. 

One of the individuals asked, “Who 
are those that will come at the last day 
and say ‘Lord have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many won- 
derfui works?” Answer. A man may 
have the power given him to work mira- 
cles without being a true Christian. 
Judas was one of the twelve, and with 
the rest, he received the power, and no 
doubt, others of a like character have re- 
ceived the same power. Such power 
does not exert a sanctifying influence on 
the heart, and it is given only to accom- 
plish a particular purpose in the king- 
dom of Christ. God uses various in- 
struments in establishing and extending 
his kingdom in the world, and often he 
makes use of wicked men for this pur- 
pose, although they have no such wish 
or intention themselves. Thus Cyrus, a 
heathen king, was made use of, by the 
providence of God, for restoring the peo- 

le of God to their native land and re- 

uilding the temple. In like manner, he 
may make use of other wicked men for 
predicting future events and performing 
miracles, and still their hearts may be 
untouched by the truth. 

Another asked, “When we die where 
shall we go, and what will God give to 
us in another world?” This question 
was put, not because the individual was 
in any doubt or uncertainty on the sub- 
ject, but, apparently for the purpose of 
introducing some profitable conversation 
on the home of Christians in the world to 
come. 

We replied, Every true believer in 
Christ, will go where Christ is, for sd 
Christ himself has said, “I go to prepare 
a place for you, and if [ go to prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” He will be 
where God is in his glory, and where the 
patriarchs, prophets, and apostles are, 
and all the truly good and holy men that 
have ever lived. There God will give 
us.every thing that is really for our good. 
We shall be wholly free from sin, and be 
filled with love and peace and joy 
throughout eternity. It iz, therefore, ex- 
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ceedingly desirable that we think much 
of heaven. We are continually prone to 
be earthly in the temper of our minds, 
and to counteract this we should fix our 
thoughts much on the heavenly world, 
We know that soon we must all die, and 
we should think much of death and ask 
ourselves continually, Are we prepared 
to die? and, when we die, where shall 
we go? 

We have already mentioned that these 
brethren were threatened with banish- 
ment. At that time some of the perse- 
cuting party—who it must be remember- 
ed belong to the same church with them- 
selves—saw one of them reading one 
day and asked “What book have you 
there?” Answer. “The New Testa- 
ment. Is there any thing wrong in 
reading that?” Question. “No, but you 
ought not to read it so publicly. When 
you wish to read it, do it by yourself in, 
secret.” Answer. “But why? Is there 
any thing in the gospel that we should 
be ashamed or afraid to have others see 
and know?” This, however, is the whole 
front of their offending. They prefer 
to take the infallible word of God for 
their rule rather than the fallible words 
of man, and therefore they must be de- 
stroyed as dangerous heretics. They 
were saved from the hands of the perse- 
cutors by the ex-patriarch, who, having 
been himself removed from office during 
the persecutions at Constantinople, be- 
cause of his mildness in executing the 
will of the persecuting party, was sent to 
Nicomedia in a sort of honorable exile, 
and here he had influence enough to 
prevent any violent measures against the 
evangelical party of the church. We 
did hope to see this individual, but he 
was absent on a visit to Armash. We 
have reason to believe that he is truly 
evangelical in sentiment, and perhaps he 
may be a regenerated man. 

We told the brethren that they must 
pees persecution in this world. Christ 

imself was persecuted; the apostles were 
persecuted; the primitive Christians were 
persecuted; and from that time to the 
present, all who have lived godly in 
Christ Jesus have been exposed to perse- 
cution. This in fact, is just what Christ 
himself and his apostles told us would be, 
that ‘through much tribulation we enter 
the kingdom of heaven.’ — 


Intercourse with Companies and Indi- ' 
viduals previous to the Sabbath. 


June 6. This morning two of our 
christian friends called and brought us 
something for our breakfast. Soon after, 
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two others called, and we had a long 
conversation on a variety of interesting 
topics. It is pleasant and encouraging 
to see that the minds of these brethren 
dwell mostly upon the fundamental truths 
of the gospel, and not upon mere exter- 
nal things. On this occasion one of 
them inquired whether we can determine 
who that young man was who is men- 
tioned in Mark 14: 51, 52, who came 
out into the garden where Christ was 
taken, “having a linen cloth cast about 
his naked body >” We replied that we 
have no means of knowing any thing 
more about him than is mentioned by 
Mark, though it appears that he was a 
friend of Christ living near, who, hearing 
the uproar, came out to the assistance of 
his Master; but when he found that 
Christ was already in the hands of his 
enemies, and that all his friends had for- 
egaken him, and that he himself was in 
danger of being seized, he fled for fear. 
The individual remarked that among the 
Armenians if is believed that the young 
man mentioned was Mark himself, “But,” 
said he, “this is a very small thing for a 
Christian to inquire about, and very unim- 
portant in itself,and I should not have 
mentioned the subject, except that some 
young persons often inquire about this 
and such like things, and we must have 
an answer ready to give them.” 

We exhorted them to be faithful to 
others; and as they have received the 
truth, so they should endeavor to lead 
others to the knowledge of it, as they 
have opportunity. One of them remark- 
ed, “Our great business in this world is 
to do the will of Christ. We have there- 
fore nothing else to ask but, What would 
Christ have us to do ?” 

At their request we agreed to meet | 
with them tomorrow (Sabbath) morning, | 








in the garden to which we before re- | 
sorted, for conference and prayer. As | 
they are occupied in their respective | 
callings through the week, so as to pre- | 
vent their spending much time with us, | 
they looked forward with eager anticipa- || 
tion to the Sabbath, when they could | 
devote the whole day to this purpose, | 

After this interview we walked out, | 
end on returning, we met an Armenian || 
coming from our room, whom we invited || 
to accompany us back, which he did. | 
He said that he lived ina neighboring | 
village, and that he had heard much of | 
us, and of our books being prohibited by | 
the patriarch, and that he had a great | 
curiosity to know exactly what our be- 
lief is, and what is protestantism; and, 
being in town, and hearing that we were 
here, he took the liberty of calling. 
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We replied that we were very happy 
to see him, and should be glad to answer 
- of his inquiries, so far as we were 
able. As to the word protestantism, we 
told him that we prefer not to use it at 
all, because it is not understood here, but 
is made to mean a very bad thing, that 


its originally proper meaning is opposed 
to the pope; oa that therefore all the 
Armenians and al] the Greeks are truly 
protestants, for they are all opposed to 
the pope; that is, they do not acknowl- 
edge his authority or yield him obe- 
dience. 

He asked if we have not a book to 
give him, explaining the faith and cere- 
monies of our church. We replied that 
we have none in Armenian, except the 
Bible. That is our standard, and all our 
rules are written there, and we acknowl- 
edge no other authority. He then in- 
quired as to our belief and practice on 
many points, such as confession to 
priests, the Lord’s supper, intercession of 
saints, etc. He appeared to be highly 
gratified with the interview, and particu- 
larly in seeing that, whatever question 
came up, we referred immediately to the 
Bible, as our only standard. He said he 
was very glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity of conversing with us, for now he 
can go back to his village, where there 
is a large Armenian population, and 
satisfy them on a subject about which 
they have a great desire to know some- 
thing since the patriarch’s letters against 
protestants came out; that is, as to what 
protestantism is. We gave him some 
books and tracts in Armenian to carry 
with him back to his village, and as he 
has the prospect of going, after a while, 
to Constantinople to reside, he took our 
address, that he may be able to find us 
there. 

In the afternoon one of the brethren 
called to say that some of their number, 
who have not yet seen us, wished for 
that privilege and he invited us to ac- 


company him to a garden out of the city 


for that purpose. We found there a 
venerable looking man, with a grey 
beard, whois the owner of the garden, 
who invited us to sit under the shade of 
a tree where he had spread carpets for 
our reception. Here we sat down in the 
midst of a circle of Armenians, eight in 
number, from the old man of sixty down 
to the youth of seventeen, all of whom 
listened with deep apparent’ interest to 
the truths of the gospel. We reminded 
them of the fact that our Savior often 
resorted to gardens and retired places in 
the mountains, for the purposes of devo- 
tion. They asked r he questions on 
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subjects of vital consequence, upon 
which we returned them such answers as 
the Lord enabled us to give. A favora- 
ble opportunity offering itself, we gave 
them a lecture on temperance, recom- 
mending entire abstinence from every 
thing that intoxicates; and in illustrating 
this subject we had an opportunity of 
stating many facts that were new to 
them. We had been seeking for such) 
an opportunity, as these brethren had 
already, in conformity with the customs 
of society, offered us a glass of spirits, 
and they are in the habit of taking 
themselves a small glass before eating. 
They had probably never before heard 
any thing on the subject, and they 
seemed to have no thought of doing any 
thing wrong by conforming to this cus- 
tom, any more than the good people of 
America did fifteen years ago, when act- 
ing in a similar manner. 

he papal church was also referred to, 
and we took occasion to enlarge some- 
what upon the absurd claims of the pope 
to infallibility and universal dominion 
over the church. The state of the hea- 
then world was another subject of con- 
versation, and we communicated some 
facts in regard to the progress of the 

pel in different countries, particularly 
in the Sandwich Islands, and in India, 
in all which they were evidently much 
interested. It was half an hour after 
sunset before we took our leave of them, 
and two of the brethren accompanied us 
te our lodgings. We begged them not 
to do so, as we had ourselves learned the 
way and needed no guide, and it might 
be to their injury if they were seen 
walking with us. One of them replied, 
“Ifa man is bald and has been so for 
many years, so that every body knows 
that he has no hair on his head, he is not 
afraid or ashamed to uncover his head 
publicly before all the world.” This 
was as much as to say, All the world 
know that we are protestant in sentiment, 
why then should we be afraid to be seen 
walking with you ? 


Sabbath with the Inquirers. 


June 7. Sabbath. At the early hour 
of four in the morning, three of the 
brethren called, agreeably to promise, 
and conducted us to the garden where 
our first interview with them was held. 
It was a retired spot, and every thing 
was still around; and when we found 
ourselves seated there, in the midst of 
those who appeared to be hungering and 
thirsting for the bread of life, we felt our 
situation to be one not only of intense 
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interest, but of deep and solemn respon- 
sibility. There we sat without remoy- 
ing from our seats, for about four bours, 
preaching and expounding the Scrip- 
tures, of which we had three copies open 
before us—two in the modern Armenian 
and one in the ancient. Many ques- 
tions were asked in regard to the mean- 
ing of particular passages, and in general 
the subjects brought under review were 
of the most practical nature. 

We gave them advice and exhortation 
on the subjects of secret prayer, medita- 
tion, and self-examination, and also of 
social and family prayer, and readin 
the sacred Scriptures. We also state 
minutely how Christians in America are 
in the habit of performing these several 
duties. They appeared to take a deep 
interest in the subject, and received, we 
trust, some hints that will be of use to 
them in time to come. In the course of 
the conversation the subject of the seven 
deadly sins was introduced, as it is be- 
lieved by the Armenians and other ori- 
ental churches, as well as by the papists. 
We told them that this notion has no 
foundation in the Scriptures, as all sin is 
therein represented as being deadly; and 
instead of there being exactly seven 
deadly sins, there are, at least, as many 
as there are precepts in the decalogue, 
which is ten; for death is threatened for 
the violation of each and every one of 
these. Every sin is deadly, that is, suf- 
ficiently aggravated to condemn a man 
to death; but every sin may be forgiven, 
through the blood of Christ, if repented 
of, except one, and that is the sin unto 
death, or the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
for which there is no forgiveness, neither 
in this world nor in the world to come. 
We then related to them some instances 
in which some individuals had appeared 
to be fully conscious that they had com- 
mitted that sin and died in a most mise- 
rable manner, having a dreadful foretaste 
of the horrors of eternal despair. 

After sitting four hours, we were in- 
vited into the house to which the gar- 
den was attached, and there we partook 
of some refreshment, and sat talking 
with them three hours longer, making in 
all seven hours of almost incessant con- 
versation. When we proposed to take 
leave, the owner of the house begged 
that we would pray with them before 
separating, which we did in the Arme- 
nian language, they all kneeling with 
us in the most reverential manner. The 
owner was deeply affected, even to 
tears, and we returned to our lodgings, 
blessing God for what his grace hath 
wrought in this place and for having per- 
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mitted our eyes to behold such wonder- 
ful things. 

Soon after we reached our own room, 
another of these brethren, who now re- 
sides in a neighboring village, and whom 
we had not before seen, called upon us, 
having heard of our arrival. He has 
travelled twelve miles on purpose to see 
us. He seems not to be idle in the vil- 
lage to which he has gone to reside. 
He says there are already three Arme- 
nians there, who have become, to a con- 


siderable extent, enlightened. One of 


them is a priest, and one a teacher, and 
one a barber. After conversing awhile 
on interesting topics, we gave him a 
copy of the New Testament, and some 
other books for distribution in the vil- 
lage, and he took his leave. 

n the vicinity of Nicomedia there are 
several Armenian villages which present 
an interesting and promising field of 
missionary labor. Ada Bazar, nine hours 
distant, is a large town containing some 
three thousand houses, one thousand of 
which are Armenian. On the opposite 
side of the gulf from Nicomedia are the 
villages of hchujuk, Orajuk, and Az- 
mabek, the first containing six hundred 
or more Armenian houses, and the two 
latter two hundred each. Besides these, 
there are, in the same direction, several 
other smaller Armenian villages, just 
over the range of mountains that run 
paralle) with the southern shore of the 
gulf. We hope, at no distant day, to 
perform a missionary tour among these 
villages. In the mean time our books 
have gone into several of them and we 
have had an opportunity of conversin 
on the important. truths of the gospe 
with individuals from at least three of 
them. 

In the afternoon of this Sabbath, we 
were again invited to an interview with 
some of the Armenians in a = in 
the midst of the city, near our lodgings. 
The garden is connected with the shop 
of one of our friends; but, it being the 
Sabbath day, and the shops being all 


closed, we could go there without at- | 


tracting observation. Here we sat with 
them about three hours, making in all 
about ten hours of pretty close conversa- 
tion with the enlightened Armenians 
here to-day, besides at least one hour 
more with different individuals in our 
own room. On this occasion we made 
some statements in regard to the condi- 
tion of the different heathen nations of 
the world, and particularly in reference 
to the religious notions and customs of 
the Chinese; and we endeavored to show 
how truly blessed is that nation that re- 
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ceives the gospel, in contrast with the 
miserable condition of those who have it 
not. We also spoke to them of the duty 
of all Christians to labor and pray for the 
conversion of the world, and, in this 
connection, we told them of the monthly 
concert of prayer for this object. On 
this as well.as on other occasions we 
were called upon to answer many ques- 
tions, and, while we were talking, dinner 
was served up in the garden. 


Remarkable Desire for Knowledge in a 
Young Man—Departure. 


8. This morning two of the brethren 
called, and as they are engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, we took occasion to ex- 
hort them to great carefulness and cir- 
cumspection, while surrounded by so 
many enemies, and exposed to so many 
| temptations to lying and deceit in the 
transactions of business. We endeavor- 
/ed to show them how exceedingly im- 
| portant it is, that, in these respects, they 
| should set before others a good christian 
‘example, so that all may see that they 
‘are actuated by a different spirit and be- 
come ashamed of their own evil deeds 
and repent. 

In the afternoon we were walking out 
|in the streets, when a young man of the 
Armenian nation came running after us, 
aime out of breath and in a profuse 
| perspiration, for he had been pursuing us 
for some distance. He saluted us in the 
‘name of Christ, and asked if we did not 
‘recognize him, saying that he was pre- 
| sent the day before yesterday in the gar- 
den where we addressed a company of 
|Armenians. We immediately recollect- 
_ed him, and indeed had heard of him be- 
\fore we left Constantinople, as being a 
_ serious minded and very promising young 
}man. He expressed, on this occasion, 
the greatest desire to learn, and particu- 
larly the Hebrew language, but said that 
| he could find no helps, and he begged us 
to furnish him with the proper books. 
He remarked also that he would like to 
learn many other languages, such as the 
Greek, English, Italian, French, etc. 
Indeed he could not properly express to 
us the strength of his desire to learn. 
| In order to try him, we asked him what 
his object was in wishing to learn all 
these languages? What benefit do you 
expect to derive from it? Is it that you 
may become rich the faster, or that you 
may do more good? Is it for this world 
merely, or for eternity? He replied with 
great promptness and enthusiasm, “Oh 











no, I do not care about money, but I wish 
to labor for eternity. Why,” said he, 


‘ 
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“there would be great use in my know- 
ing several languages. If, for example, 
I knew the Hebrew, I could sit down 
with the Jews here and reason with them 
out of their own Scriptures, and show 
them the truth; and so in to other 
languages.” This is a rare case of in- 
telligence and activity of.mind united 
with deep seriousness and perhaps true 
piety. We could hardly refrain from 
saying to this young man, Come with us 
to Constantinople, and we will provide 
for you, and furnish you with the instruc- 
tion that you so much desire. Only one 
thing deterred us; and that was the low 
state of our funds. How delightful 
would it be to have the training of such 
a mind, and to furnish it with the food it 
so eagerly craves. That individual seems 


to us to be capable of taking a com- | 


manding position as a reformer of his 
nation, provided he can receive the re- 
quisite training; nor shal] we, lose sight 
of him, or dismiss the hope that he may 
yet be placed in one of our families and 
qualified for extensive usefulness. We 
promised that we would use our best 
endeavors to procure for him the books 
that he needs. His father keeps a pro- 
vision store and is a man of very bigoted 
notions. The son, not long since, wrote 
a letter to one of the two — priests 
from Nicomedia, now resident in Con- 
stantinople, in which he begs an interest 
in their prayers, “and particularly,” says 
he, “I have to request that you will pray 
for my father and my mother, that their 
hard hearts may be ‘softened, for they are 
often a great hindrance to me and some- 
times a cause of offence.” After this 
meeting in the street, we passed his 
shop, and he being alone, urged us to 
call, which we did for a short time. He 
had in his hands a copy of the new laws 
for the Turkish empire, which have re- 
cently been promulgated. We asked 
how those laws appeared to him, and 
what would be their influence? He re- 
plied, “If they are observed they must do 
ood. Justice will be established in the 
and, and as justice and truth are broth- 
ers, the establishment of truth must of 
necessity soon follow.” We took a final 
leave of this young man urging him to 
be faithful in prayer and to trust in 
Christ. 


We had now finished our visit to this | 


city, and were about to embark on our 


return, when two serious minded young | 


men, about seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, who had also been present at 
some of our meetings called to give us 


the following passage of the Scriptures, 
“Who made him to be sin for vs who 
knew no sin,” etc., which we explained 
to their evident satisfaction. They bade 
us farewell, begging a remembrance in 
our prayers. 

We found three of the brethren wait- 
ing for us at the water, and the others 
sent their parting love. It would not 
have been prudent for more of them to 
have been present. 

We took our departure from this city 
with mingled emotions of wonder, admi- 
ration, and gratitude for all that God 








hath wrought here by his Spirit, and for 
| having been permitted to witness some- 
| thing of his operations on the hearts of 
|| these brethren. It cannot be that the 
| progress of this work will be arrested in 
its present condition. The Lord is not 
|| wont to do after this manner. He does 
| not commence a work, and abandon it 
only half completed. We feel confident 
| that a Jarge blessing is in store for Nico- 
media and its adjacent villages. It is 
| worthy of special remark, that, hitherto, 
| the means have been few, and, to human 
|appearance, of no account, and yet God, 
‘in this as in other instances, has used 
the weak things of this world and things 
| that are despised for the purpose of con- 
|founding the things that are mighty. 
Our prayer continually is,O Lord, pour 
| down the precious blessings of the Holy 
| Spirit yet more abundantly upon that fa- 
'vored place, so that the whole multitude 
||of the people may be turned from dark- 
| ness unto light. 

















Spria and the Moly Band. 


LETTERS FROM MESSRS. THOMSON AND 
WOLCOTT. 





| Attack on Beyroot—Departure of the 
Missionaries, 


| In the last number, page 43, it was stated that 
the two mission families that remained in Syria 
had, as usual, retired to villages on Mount Leb- 
anon to spend the hot months, having taken all 
the precautions in their power for protecting the 
mission property at Beyroot, during the distur- 
| bances occasioned by the war between the vice- 
|| Foy of Egypt and the allied powers, the issue of 





|| which seemed likely to be decided in that vicin- 
ity. The date given in the last number was the 
| 22d of August, nine days after the forces of the 
allies began to eoncentrate at Beyroot, and 
| nearly three weeks before the bombardment of 


their parting salutation. They wished |that place, which commenced on the 10th of 
also to inquire a8 to the signification of '' September. The surrender of the. town was 
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demanded and the foreign consuls residing there 
informed of it on the 16th of August, time being 
allowed to refer the question of compliance to 
the viceroy at Cairo. 

Giving account of things at this critical pe- 
riod, Messrs. Thomson and Wolcott, under date 
of September 22d, write from Larnaca, in the 
island of Cyprus, where they had sought refuge 
from the fury of war. 


At this juncture, we learned with great 
satisfaction that the United States Cor- 
vette Cyane, captain Latimer, had arriv- 
ed in port. Her commander had heard 
in Smyrna, through our consul, of our 
exposure during the previous troubles; 
and although he had started on a differ- 
ent cruise, he kindly decided to proceed 
to Syria for the protection and relief of 
the American residents there. On his 
arrival, in connection with the consul, 
he paid an official visit to’ Solyman Pa- 
sha, who assured them of his readiness 
to protect us in our houses at Beyroot, 
but could not be held responsible for our 
safety in the mountains, it being his in- 
tention to withdraw his army thither, and 
make that the seat of war, should the 
English land in force on the plain. On 
the strength of this declaration, and of 
their own united and repeated recom- 
mendation, we returned to our homes on 
the 29th August, after an absence of less 
thana month. The pasha, faithful to his 
word, sent three picked men from his 
own regiment, as a guard for our houses, 
and his whole bearing towards us and 
our consul has been in a high degree 
friendly and honorable. 

The commander of the corvette, feel- 
ing that he could not consistently remain 
longer in Beyroot, and believing onr con- 
tinued residence there decidedly unsafe, 
sent, through the consul, a very kind and 
polite offer to convey us and our families 
to Cyprus. The views which we enter- 
tained of our duty, at this stage of affairs, 
will be seen in an extract from our re- 
ply, written on the 2d inst. [September.] 
After expressing our warm thanks for the 
continued interest he had manifested to 
secure our protection, in this time of 
anxiety and alarm, we remarked, “We 
have given the subject all that attention 
which its importance demanded, and have 
finally concluded to remain where we 
are. The reasons which have brought 
our minds to this determination are 
chiefly the vais 5 There is a con- 
siderable amount of property which re- 
quires our presence to secure it from de- 
struction; and many other interests con- 
nected with our residence in this country 








would suffer materially by our departure 
at this crisis; Consequently we could 
not be justified in leaving, while there 
is a reasonable prospect of protection, 
should we remain. And such we trust 
is the fact. The assurance of ample 
protection for our persons and property, 
received from his excellency the pasha, 
affords good reason to hope for a safe 
residence, especially as he has sent us 
the guards which he promised. The 
whole conduct of his officers at the pre- 
sent time shows that our strictly neutral 
character, as Americans, is well under- 
stood and will be respected. From the 

ople of the country, be they Christian, 

ruze, or Moslem, we feel no apprehen- 
sion. They have manifested towards us 
none other than the most friendly feel- 


ings.” 


From what is given below it will be seen that 


*| the missionary brethren were induced to change 


their determination, and accept the kind offer of 
the commander of the Cyane, to take them to a 
place of safety. After mentioning various oc- 
eurrences, they remark— 


It had been our i@tention to meet the 
shock of the coming engagement in our 
dwellings; but information, confidentially 
communicated, from a quarter which pre- 
cluded all doubt concerning the plans of 
the besieging party, now revealed to us 
the absolute necessity of seeking a safe 
oe on the water, until the storm 

ad passed by. We accordingly em- 
barked on the 8th instant, after making 
the few hurried preparations which the 
exigency admitted. The native girls 
and boys connected with us we sent to 
their friends in the mountains, where all 
our flock are now scattered. We took 
with us a few of our effects, but the 
greater part, together with the valuable 
property of the mission, we were obliged 
to abandon. It was a confused and 
sorrowful day; and its melancholy fea- 
tures were aggravated by the sickness 
of a part of our company, and by the 
loomy uncertainty which clouded the 
uture. 

The commander of the Cyane had lin- 
gered, beyond his original intentions, on 
a scene where events of such magnitude 
were thickening, and his beautiful ship 
now afforded us a grateful asylum. It 
was anchored directly opposite the town, 
in full view of all that was passing on 
the land and the water; and it was no 
common relief to find ourselves seated 
beneath its awning in quiet security, and 
surrounded by so many comforts. 
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On the following morning, the flag- 
ship of the British admiral, Sir Robert 
Stopford, made its appearance, followed 
by a naval armament which made it fear- 
fully evident that the cloud which had 
been gathering, and which we had 
watched with such solicitude, was now 
to burst in fury upon the land. In addi- 
tion to the large ships already drawn up 
in battle array, the appearance of forty 
vessels more, as with full sail they swept 
around the point of the cape, and hover- 
ed like birds of prey over the coast, pre- 
sented a spectacle of exciting grandeur, 
such as Beyroot never saw before, and 
may never witness again. The number 
of hostile ships of war now collected in 
its harbor was as follows: English, one 
three-decker, eight line of battle ships, 
four steamers, three frigates, two brigs, 
and one corvette; Turkish, one line of 
battle ship, one frigate, and three cor- 
vettes, with twenty-four transport vessels; 
Austrian, two frigates, and one corvette; 
total fifty one. The ships of each nation 
were commanded by an admiral. They 
brought with them about fifteen hundred 
British marines and five thousand Turk- 
ish soldiers, togethgt with some field 
pieces, and several thousand stand of 
arms designed for the mountaineers. 
They anchored in concerted positions, 
and the whole harbor through the day 
resented a scene of highest excitement. 

he stern command from the harsh- 
tongued trumpet, the heavy plunge of the 
strong-armed anchor, the low but mighty 
rourmur of thousands in active prepara- 
tion, spreading over the whole surface of 
the sea, the boats with officers in full 
dress flitting across the water in every 
direction, in prompt obedience to the 
mysterious signals of admiral Stopford 
flying at the mast-head of the Princess 
Charlotte, uniting with all the din and 
hurry and confusion of a large armament 
of different nations, customs, and cos- 
tumes, coming to anchor, composed such 
a scene as is rarely beheld and never 
forgotten. 

The pasha had posted his troops at 
different points on the cape, though not 
very near the water. The city was also 
filled with them, his entire force soon 
being estimated at fifteen or twenty 
thousand men. The inhabitants had de- 
serted the place, and some of the streets 
were barricaded. After the ships had 
anchored, two bombs were fired from one 
of the steamers towards some troops on 
Ras Beyroot, apparently as an intimation 
to the pasha that the contest had begun; 
and it was thus our fortune to witness 
the first shot in a war, whose eventful 





issue will be looked forward to with in- 
tense interest. 


On the 10th September the firing from the 
fleet commenced, and was renewed on the 11th, 
being directed principally toward the environs 
of the town. During the day it was suspended 
while further communications were had with the 
pasha, the result of which was not satisfactory, 
The missionaries remark— 


In the evening we had an interview 
with the admiral, who received us very 
politely, and spoke very kindly of our 
|mission; and from him we learned the 
particulars in relation to his morning’s 
negotiation with the pasha. He assured 
us of his determination to spare and pro- 
tect our property to every extent in his 
| power, offered to render us any service 
\that he could, and gave us, at our re- 
' quest, a pass to visit the coast. 

The next day the bombardment was 
renewed, completing the work of de- 
struction along the city walls, and de- 
molishing a castle which stood a little 
without. Mr. Thomson proceeded on 
his contemplated visit to some villages, 
near which the troops had debarked, to 
see if a resting place for us existed in the 
country. He found the English entrench- 
ing themselves in strong positions, and 
actively engaged in distributing arms to 
the mountaineers. They had prepared 
themselves for an expected attack from 
the pasha, whose troops had made their 
appearance on the neighboring heights, 

he natives whom he saw manifested 
| their usual friendliness; but our last fond 
hope of lingering in view of our dwel- 
lings until their fate was determined, 
was extinguished. 


| 


Having learned that there was no prospect of 
their being suffered to remain in quietness or 
safety in the vicinity of Beyroot, the brethren 
returned again on board the Cyane, and on the 
| morning of the 13th, in company with the Amer- 
| jean and British consuls, who, with their fami- 
| lies, took passage on board, they bore away 
| toward Cyprus, while the work of destruction 
| was still going on at Beyroot. On the 18th, 
| they arrived at the port of Larnica, and on the 
|20th the Cyane proceeded towards Jaffa, to 
'look after the mission families at Jerusalem, 
|should the effects of the war be felt there to 
| such a degree as to render their situation dan- 





Desirous to do all in their power to preserve 
the property of the mission. left behind, it was 
deemed advisable that one of the brethren 
should return to Beyroot at an early day to see 
if any thing further could be effected to secure 
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it. Accordingly Mr. Wolcott took passage in 
the British st Confiance and arrived at 
Beyroot on the 10th of October. The Egyptian 
troops had evacuated the place during the night 
previous, and on that day it passed into the 
hands of the British. 





Surrender of the Town—Preservation of 
the Mission Property. 


Writing from Beyroot, on the 13th October, 
Mr. Wolcott gives the following account of the 
circumstances of his return thither, the surrender 
of the town to the allied powers, the condition 
in which he found it, and the result of his visit to 
the buildings occupied by the mission before 
their departure. 


We thought it advisable that one of us 
should return and make observations 
here, and as Mr. Thomson could less 
conveniently be spared, with his advice 
Icame. Learning that an English steam- 
er, on her way to Beyroot, had touched 
for coals at a point on the coast thirty 
miles from Larnica, I started on the 8th 
instant, in an open sail boat, to seek a 
passage in her. I had the prospect of 
reaching her before sunset; but the 
breeze died away, and I was out all 
night. The steamer was the Confiance, 
commanded by a nephew of admiral 
Stopford, to whom he was bearing de- 
spatches; and his first officer was a son 
of the governor of the Ionian Isles. I 
was welcomed to their cabin and table 
with a courtesy which characterizes the 
British officers whom I have hitherto 
met. 

We had learned in Cyprus that. the 
English were meeting with success in 
their Syrian campaign; that they had 
taken Sidon, Tyre, and Caipha; had dis- 
tributed all their arms to the mountain- 
eers, and were pushing on their plans 
with a determination which made it cer- 
tain that Beyroot would not be able to 
hold out long. We had also received 
from our consul, who remained in one of 
the English ships, information of the de- 
struction of his property. His house was 
on the wharf and contiguous to one of the 
castles, and from its exposed position 
had received several shots before we 
left; but a greater injury had since been 
inflicted by the pasha’s soldiers, who had 
pillaged it. Every thing valuable and 
portable they had carried off; and what 
they could not take away, they had wan- 
tonly ruined. His chairs, tables, mirrors, 
etc., were broken to pieces. Hitherto we 
had indulged a hope, faint indeed, that 
our property would be respected; but we 








entertained it no longer. If the house 
of our consul was thus entered and plun- 
dered, almost beneath the guns of the 
enemy, what was to protect our private 
dwellings, distant in the suburbs, and 
surrounded by a profligate and unre- 
strained soldiery? It was an additional 
argument for one of us to be on the spot, 
ready to embrace the first opportunity of 
looking after our affairs and saving what 
was possible from the wreck. 

As we approached the place, on the 
morning of the 10th instant, observing 
that the flag-ship and the steamers were 
in the harbor, and with their boats land- 
ing artillery and men, we concluded that 
the town had already changed masters. 
The assailing party, we soon learned, 
had taken possession of it that very morn- 
ing. They had the previous evening 
completed the disposition of their forces 
for landing at two different points and 
storming it; and the governor and the 

rrison, comprehending their desi 

ad cmeeaiel it. About midnight the 
ships’ companies were aroused by a sud- 
den display of lights on the shore, ac- 
companied by a tumultuous clamor. Our 
consul, who, as the representative of a 
neutral power, has been uniformly em- 
ployed in the negotiations between the 
parties, went ashore with a boat to ascer- 
tain the meaning of this exhibition. He 
was immediately accosted by the familiar 
voices of some of the citizens who had 
remained in the town, who assured him 
that the soldiers had all taken their leave 
of it, and delivered to him the keys of the 
city gates, which he placed in the hands 
of the admiral. 

There had recently been a fresh bom- 
bardment, and Beyroot had a more sor- 
rowful aspect than when we left it. Not 
one of the foreign residents had yet re- 
turned. Our consul alone had just land- 
ed, and I found him at his house, but he 
knew nothing respecting the fate of ours. 
It was sad to look at the desolation of 
his own. After ascertaining with great 
satisfaction, that the magazine below his 
house, accessible only from the water 
side and containing most of the effects 
of Messrs. Beadle and Keyes, had not 
been broken open, I started for our resi- 
dences, but was obliged to go by unfre- 
quented paths. The pasha, before leav- 
ing the town, had made every prepara- 
tion for a desperate resistance. Many 
of the streets were intersected by deep 
ditches, and obstructed by embankments 
and barricades. The central parts had 
not suffered from the cannon; and a num- 
ber of the inhabitants had remained 
throughout, and were now testifying their 
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joy. As I passed ang I was 
greeted with a smile, and a salutation, 
and a blessing, from every native that I 
met. On arriving at the Yacoob gate, 
which communicates directly with our 


houses, and finding the guard of the vic- 


tors drawn up in lines, it was a refresh- 
ing thought that those miserable Egyp- 
tian soldiers, on whom I had so Jong in 
daily ing fixed my weary eyes, were 
gone forever, and that they and the city 
were relieved of a mutual curse. 

AsI drew near the mission-house, I 
was encouraged by seeing the American 
flag, which | had hoisted, still floating 
over it, and soon met my janissary, who 
informed me that he had remained 
through the whole, placing as many 
thicknesses of stone wall as he could 





find between himself and the range of | 


the ships, when they fired. He assured 
me, to my unspeakable relief, that al- 
though the soldiers had encamped in my 
garden, and the pasha had withdrawn his 
guards immediately upon our leaving, it 
ad not been pillaged. After showi 
me a pile of cannon balls which he ha 
picked up on the premises, he proceeded 
to point out the avenues which some of 
them had opened through the house. 
Two, one a sixiy-eight pounder, had en- 
tered the bed-room, and after piercing 
the outer wall of solid stone, one had re- 
bounded from the opposite wall into the 
apartment, and the other had passed 
through into the court of the house. 
A third had gone through the kitchen 
and an adjoining store-room into the gar- 
den. A fourth, also a sixty-eight poun- 
der, had penetrated the basement, which 
is appropriated to the boys’ seminary, 
and Jodged in one of the rooms, after 
forcing a passage through four stone 
walls, each twelve inches in thickness, 
Two or three other balls had grazed 
the house, and two bombs had burst in 
the yard carrying away the stone gate 
posts; and the trees and fences around 
all bore marks of the storm. The furni- 
ture in the house was uninjured; not an 
article, either of Mr. Hebard’s or my 
own, or belonging to the mission, had 


| 





sustained the least harm. The perfora- | 


tions in the walls, which can easily) 


be closed, were the sole and trifling 
damage. 

We had trembled for the library, on 
account of the delicate and costly ap- 
paratus of the seminary which it con- 
tained, and on account of its valuable 
manuscripts and books, especially the 
writings of the Christian Fathers, in 
eighty folio volumes, from which Mr. 

Bird drew such convincing arguments, 








and the loss of which to the mission 
would have been irreparable. But when 
I entered the room, it wore the same 
quiet air as when [ left it. 

With a grateful heart I now proceeded 
to Mr. Thomson’s house. The wall in 
front of it had been raised to double its 
height, and used as a breast-work by the 
soldiers. The consular janissary had 
fled, but another native guard whom Mr, 
Thomson placed in the house had re- 
mained. Though much exposed, it had 
wholly escaped, ‘nor had the smell of fire 
passed on it.’ Its basement, which has 
been converted into a native chapel, was 
filled with goods which the natives had 
brought thither for safety, and these and 
all which it sheltered had lain undisturb- 
ed. The situation of this house is per- 
haps the finest on the cape, and the view 
from its open court never seemed more 
delightful. 

y tour was not yet completed, and I 
accordingly hastened to Mr. Smith’s 
house, | occupied by Mr. L. 
Thompson and Doct. Van Dyck. The 
field around it had been ploughed up by 
cannon balls, but on entering the inclo- 
sure, all traces of war vanished. The 
beautiful cypresses were still standing 
there, and the orange and lemon trees 
were bending beneath their rich load, 
The janissary had remained, and the 
house was untouched. The basement of 
this is used for the printing establish- 
ment; and the press, together with the 
types, which, with no small reason, we 
had feared would be transmuted into 
bullets, were unharmed; and all, above 
and below, had been free from molesta- 
tion. 

In looking forward to the point where 
I now stood, in the morning, it had seem- 
ed to me inevitable that I should sit down 
and weep; but I was permitted to look 
back from it, with a mind unburthened 
and joyful. The blasts of the tornado 
had swept harmlessly over us. Such an 
expectation we had not cherished; there 
was no earthly basis for it. The vigi- 
lance of our guards, who had remained, 
to my surprise, was doubtless a principal 
means of our escape; but it would have 
availed nothing, had not the violence of 
man been restrained by God. His inter- 
position I gladly recognized, and thought 
of the declaration, ‘He shall deliver thee 
in six troubles, yea in seven there shall 
no evil touch thee; in famine he shall 
redeem thee from death, and in war from 
the power of the sword.’ 

Towards evening I made the circuit of 
the city. The grounds adjacent to the 
wall were strewed with balls and shat- 
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tered bombs, and the half-demolished 
castles were filled with the same. It re- 
minded me of the strange destiny of this 
land, to walk over the ruins of a fortress 
here built by the Moors and battered 
down by the British. I stepped into the 
seraglio, and in the spacious court, with 
jts fountain and shade, where eastern 

has and princes had reclined, and 
smoked, and given audiences of state, a 
company of the royal artillery were 
snugly quartered. The plain near Bey- 
root, a8 you are aware, is memorable as 
the fabled spot where St. George, the 

tron saint of England, slew the dragon; 
and the memorial erected in honor of the 
event is still standing. During the cru- 
sades, this was the scene of frequent and 
hotly-contested engagements. To a 
speculative mind, that recalls the history | 
of those wars, their ongin and their 
watch-words, and recollects what ban- 
ners then met in furious collision, it| 
must suggest some singular reflections 
on the vicissitudes in human affairs, to 
behold an army marshalled on these 
same plains, and over it the cross of 
St. George and the crescent of Moham- 
med waving in concord, and leading its 
ranks to battle in a common cause. 

On the morning after my arrival, ob- 
serving an unusual muster, I learned, on 
inquiry, that two thousand Egyptian sol- 
diers had come in and surrendered; and 
was glad to see them drawn up on the 
plain below for the last time, to lay down 
their arms and equipments. About an 
equal number I now understood were 
taken prisoners by commodore Napier, 
the day previous, in an action in the moun- 
tains, which lasted six hours, and whose 
incessant volleys I heard. The strength 
of the pasha has, by capture and deser- 
tion, been already reduced six or seven | 
thousand men, and there is now probably | 
more of pursuit than of fighting to be| 
done in Syria. The war of course is to 
be carried into Egypt, where a new 

ha has been proclaimed. The Emir 

hir, the chief of Mount Lebanon, 
was allowed a certain time to give in his 
adhesion, but debated the conditions 
until the day had gone by; and a rela- 
tive of the same name has been declared 
in his stead. The fall of the old prince 
will not be regretted, and his successor 
is said to be worthy of the station. 

You may expect from us early intelli- 
gence respecting the movements in this 
quarter; and we are exceedingly happy 
in being able now to announce to our 
friends that their solicitude for our indi- 
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of this branch of our mission, may be 
gratefully dismissed. 

P.S. October 14. T have heard from 
our friends in the mountain. Miriab, a 
member of the seminary, and a promis- 
ing lad, has been taken away by fever; 
the rest are well, and the villages in 
which they staid have been quiet. 

The Emir Beshir, the late prince, has 
come to Beyroot, and is going, it is said, 
in an English steamer to Malta, to take 
up his residence. The emirs are hourly 
coming in with their retinues, and arm- 
ing them to go in pursuit of the pasha. 
And what to me is a far more pleasing 
sight, the roads are thronged with inhab- 
itants coming back to occupy their 
houses. May they never again be driven 
forth by the tempest of war. 


The perfect preservation of the mission pro- 
perty, considering its exposure to the missiles 
thrown into the town during the bombardment, 
and to the hands of thousands of unrestrained 
plunderers, is most}remarkable, and demands 
the grateful acknowledgments to that overruling 
Providence by which the result has been so fa- 
vorably ordered. It may be hoped that the peace 
of the country will soon be established on a per- 
manent basis; and that, with the return of quiet- 
ness and order, the missionaries will be permit- 
ted to resume their labors with increased vigor 
and hope, and with still more decided evi- 
dence of the presence and agency of the Holy 
Spirit. 








Madras. 


LETTER FROM MR. WINSLOW, DATED 
aveusT 17rn, 1840. 


Stale of the Missionary Work in India. 


In view of what falls under the observation of 
his mission, and of the intelligence which reaches 
him from other missions, Mr. Winslow re- 
marks— 


In regard to the work around us in 
India, there are here and there indica- 
tions of some good. At Juygurnauth, 
this year, in consequence perhaps in part 
| of government having removed the pil- 
| grim tax, the numbers assembled at the 
| principal feast was very small—not more, 
it is said, than five or six thousand; 
whereas, in Buchanan’s time, a lack, or 
100,000, it is reported, would hardly have 
been named. At Conjeveram, where I 
went with Doct. Scudder at the time of 
the principal festival, the number present 
was much less than usual; and at Chil- 


lumbrum, visited afterwards by Doct. 
9 











Scudder on his present tour, not more 
than half as many as common were pre- 
sent. Even the Madras government is 
gradually withdrawing itself from con- 
nection with idolatry, and the effect will 
soon be manifest. At the same time the 
Scriptures and religious tracts are ex- 
tensively circulated. Schools are in- 
creased, missionaries are multiplying, to 
some extent, and the Spirit of God is not 
altogether withheld. There is pleasing 
progress at Tinnevelly of real religion. 
as it may be hoped. At Krishnagur, of 
which you doubtless have accounts, the 
work seems to be really of the Lord. 
More than four thousand persons are at 
least inquirers, of whom about one thou- 
sand have been baptized. Ten small 
chapels have been built, and a family of 
gooroos, who have had six or eight thou- 
sand disciples, have put themselves un- 
der christian instruction. 

In Madras we can say but little more 
than that there is encouragement, and 
that there is work enough for a hundred 
missionaries, In going to a school yes- 
terday to preach, I encountered, what I 
almost always do, crowds begging for 
tracts and oe with an importunity 


which would scarcely be denied. One 
can distribute in the course of an hour, 
in any of the principal streets, at almost 
any time, two or three hundred tracts 
and small books very satisfactorily. Of 


course this could not be done often in 
the same place, but the demand is act- 
ually very great. One reason is that 
éducation is increasing. There is a 
spirit of inquiry concerning Christianity, 

ough arising, no doubt, in part, from 
opposition. In a Tamu! newspaper some 
strong objections to Christianity have 
been stated, and a little book has been 
published, and is being sold, called the 
Rebuke of Christianity. Amidst all, what 
we especially need is the ouipeaing. 
upon missionaries and the native church, 
of the Holy Spirit. The missionaries at 
Madras have prepared a number of ques- 
tions as to the state and progress of 
Christianity in the country, the obstacles, 
way of remedy, etc., which are to be 
sent to all the missionaries. There is 
reason to hope that good will come from 
the movement. 


The fact that the natives of India are taking 
advantage of the press for disseminating and 
defending their opinions, and that newspapers 
and books are issued in the several languages, 
are decisive indications that great changes are 
approaching in the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion af the people, 
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LETTER FROM MR, POOR, DATED 30TH 
makcH, 1840. 


Connection of Mission Schools with 
Preaching of the Gospel. 


InsTEAD of the usual quarterly report of his 
labors, Mr. Poor makes the following remarks 
on the bearings and utility of an interesting de- 
partment of the missionary work. 


If a missionary can report that his life 
and health have been spared, from one 
quarter to another, and that he is still 
abiding at the post of labor assigned 
him, it must be considered something 
worthy of notice. But if, in addition to 
this, he can, in truth, report that he is 
not weary of the missionary work, nor 
desiring another service; that he is la- 
boring in hope and rejoicing in the work 
of his hand, he has special reason for 
thanksgiving to God, in view of what he 
knows of the many causes and occasions 
of weariness and desertion. The 23d of 
the month now closing reminds me that 
I might number this, my ninety-sixth 
quarterly, since my arrival on these 
eastern shores. Though my hopes now 
of witnessing speedy results of my la- 
bors, in the hopeful conversion of the 
heathen, are less sanguine than they 
were twenty-four years ago, I have a 
settled and a sustaining conviction, that 
I can do, or desire nothing better than to 
wear out in my present course of labor, 
I ought to add, however, that ever and 
anon, I receive a fresh impulse of hope 
and blest anticipation of an extensive 
movement in favor of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, among the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict. 

It is my business, from day to day and 
from week to week, to mati | the gospel 
to the inhabitants of this city. This is 
attended to in the various methods de- 
tailed in my last quarterly, principally in 
connection with the schools under my 
care. One school, taught by a brahmin, 
has been added since the commencement 
of the year, making the number at pre- 
sent under my superintendence twenty- 
six, containing, in round numbers, one 
thousand children. 

As the subject of schools is one of 
great prominence in my routine of ser- 
vice, and a subject withal of very ques- 
tionable importance in the minds of 
many, it cannot be out of place, for those 
in the field to furnish the conductors of 
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missions with facts and with the results 
of experience and observation. 

In the course of the last quarter, I 
have had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Malcolm’s remarks on the subject of 
mission-schools, found in the second 
volume of his travels. To the truth of 
many of his observations I can fully sub- 
scribe; but, as is the case with most arti- 
cles I have seen written on that side of 
the question, the view given, so far as it 
is applicable to mission-schools that have 
come under my observation, is defective 
in a point of fundamental importance. 
It is indeed obvious that a missionary 
should establish no more schools than he 
can superintend. It is also a very ques- 
tionable use of mission money to expend 
it for schools into which the Scriptures 
and other christian books cannot be free- 
ly introduced, and the children instruct- 
ed in the principles of Christianity. I 
would heartily unite with Mr. M., in set- 
ting forth and guarding the important 
position, (which is the theme of one of 
my first and last discourses in English, 
and on which I am now preparing a dis- 
course in Tamul, for the opening of a 
new place of worship,) that “the preach- 
ing of the gospel is the grand appointed 
instrument for the conversion and salva- 
tion of souls.” The small number of con- 
versions that have taken place in mission 
schools, as mentioned on page 250, 
second volume, is in truth, a very dis- 
heartening view of missionary operations. 
Those who have labored long in sowing 
the good seed in these fields are ever in 
danger of becoming weary, and conse- 
quently forfeiting their claim to the 
promised blessing. But is the subject 
more cheering when we turn our atten- 
tion to the result of our preaching to 
adults. So far as my observations ex- 
tend, there is no relief from this compar- 
ative view. And while we are taking 
comparative views, let me ask, whether, 
when we take a minute survey of the re- 
sults of preaching, and religious instruc- 
tion, either among children or adults, 
even in protestant Christendom, we find 
any thing more cheering than is to be 
found at missionary stations among the 
heathen? It is essential to the fairness 
of such a comparison, that due attention 
be paid to the comparative amount of 
divine truth actually imparted and un- 
derstandingly received. Let me not be 
misunderstood, as speaking discourag- 
ingly of preaching to adult heathen. An 
inspection of the list of church-members 
in the native churches at Jaffna, suffi- 
ciently illustrates the importance of 
preaching “the gospel to every creature,” 
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even to the most ignorant and ~ 
headed. Having stated these ms She I 
would now ask whether it is not noto- 
rious, that by means even of the worst 
conducted mission-schools, the gospel 
has been preached to adults, to a 
two-fold greater extent, than though the 
missionary had devoted his time exclu- 
sively to preaching, without the aid of 
mission-schools? My observations lead 
to the conclusion, that he will do four 
times the amount of preaching to adults, 
by means of a large circle of schools, 


| that he would, were it his exclusive busi- 


ness to preach independently of them. 
In this statement I give due weight, and 
only due weight, to the importance of 
addressing persons under circumstances 
favorable for securing the ear, to say 
nothing of the kindly and _ respectful 
feelings of the heart. The difficulty of 
getting a hearing from adults, after their 
curiosity has been gratified by hearing a 
foreigner attempt to address them in the 
native language, can never be conceived 
of, but by those who have made the ex- 
periment. To preach in bazars, and in 
the high ways, to men with whom we 
have no acquaintance, and over whom we 
have no influence, but by whom we are 
regarded with deep rooted aversion, or 
with dread, is like sowing seed upon a 
mighty and rapid stream. It is barely 
possible that some grains may be washed 
to the river side and take root. 

Attendance by adult heathens, for any 
length of time, at appointed places for 
hearing the gospel preached, is a thing 
scarcely known in India. If a man 
wishes to attend, he must in some way 
become so allied to the missiohary, that 
he may have some ostensible reason for 
attending, that will excuse him in the 
sight of Ee countrymen. It is still more 
difficult to have any profitable access to 
chilcren, not in mission-schools, than to 
adults. They are indeed like wild asses’ 
colts, entirely beyond our reach. 

It is therefore a question of immense 
difficulty, as well as of importance, to 
every one who would preach the gospel 
to this people, What is the medium or 
method of access to them for the purpose 
of delivering the gospel message : 

This question I have deeply pondered 
in my mind, from year to year, from the 
time of my first arrival in the country, 
and have adopted different methods at 
different periods. The course of preach- 
ing to adults, which I review with the 
greatest complacency, is that of having 
preached in the villages, by previous ap- 
pointment, in the school-bungalows con- 
nected with the mission. It became, of 





course, a part of the schoolmaster’s duty 
to use his influence to assemble the peo- 
me at the ope hour for preaching. 

his he would do by directing the chil- 
dren to give notice to their parents, and 
to invite their neighbors. It was found 
that the evening was more favorable for 
these meetings than the day time. This 
was particularly the case while I was 
stationed at Batticotta. 

The stated preaching on the Sabbath, 
at the mission-station was important, 
principally, as it was attended by from 
two to six hundred children, together 
with their teachers, and a few others, 
more or less connected with the school 
establishments. - 

Our success in assembling the people 
on special occasions, and at protracted 
meetings, was in close connection with 
the influence of our school operations. 


With the exception of what is done in| 


the way of tours and addressing people 
in connection with the distribution of 
books, I have known but little of preach- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, but in 
close connection with schools. 

When the mission-schools at Jaffna 
were suspended, in consequence of pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, and when it 
would seem that the brethren would have 
more time for preaching, far less preach- 
ing was done, actually, and I would say, 
far less could be done, than when the 
schools were in operation. The reasons 
of this will be obvious by what I have 
before stated. 

‘It has been well said, and may be 
clearly shown, that our Lord, in his min- 
istry on earth, combined attention to the 

iritual wants of men with a due atten- 
tion to their temporal necessities. There 
is probably no way in which a missionary 
may imitate his Master, in this important 
particular, so effectually, economically, 
and unexceptionably, as in the establish- 
ment of schools, th 
field in which it is his intention to labor 
as a preacher of the gospel. The gra- 
tuitous instruction of youth is charity of 
a high order in the estimation of the 
heathen. The monthly stipend of two 
dollars is sufficient to secure, in an im- 
portant sense, to the cause of christian 
eee rp the ——— « one of the 

rincipal men of a village. It gives sup- 
: rt to a family, the effects of which are 

elt throughout the neighborhood. The 
school is a key to the village. There 
the missionary has a friend and a home. 
There is a demand for school books, and 
an authorized opening for the distribu- 
tion of books of all kinds. The books 
we are desirous of placing in the hands 
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of the children, are the books which the 
parents can most profitably use. It is 
true the schoolmaster will teach the 
children heathenism; and this he ought 
to do till he himself is better taught. 
But what can the missionary desire more, 
than a legitimate opening and fair play 
for the use of the weapons of his war- 
fare? And if he becomes weary of his 
warfare, under these circumstances, it is 
not to be expected that he will much 
longer prosecute the appropriate work of 
a missionary. 

In my present situation, it is my high 
privilege, as before mentioned, to give 
myself exclusively to the work of preach- 
ing the gospel. And hence it is that I 
have been induced to carry the school 
establishment to its present extent; any 
abridgement of it, would, I conceive, 
proportionably abridge my means of ac- 
cess to the people for the purpose of de- 
livering my message. 

The foregoing remarks relate to the 
bearings of the school establishment 
upon the adult population. But its bear- 
|ings upon the rising generation, as fur- 
nishing the best opportunities for preach- 
ing the gospel to them, are no less im- 
‘portant. Even on the most unfavorable 
supposition, that no child is converted 
|while a member of the school, a great 
work of preparation has been done to aid 
succeeding missionaries in preaching the 
‘gospel to adults. The generation of 
heathens now coming upon the stage of 
life at Jaffna, or at any other place, 
where mission-schools have been long 
‘in operation, are a different race from 
their fathers, and fairer ~ candidates for 
the eternal inheritance, by means of the 
'| gospel now preached to them. Herein 
|| also is that saying verified, “One soweth 
_/and another reapeth;” and it may not be 











| easy to determine which of the two were 
|| the more successful preacher. 


‘|| Dr. Watts observed that were he to 
retrace his steps, as a bishop of souls, he- 
'| would spend a larger portion of his time 
in catechetical instructions with young 
‘children. If that would have been wise 
ina christian country, how vastly more 
| important must such instructions be in 
| heathen lands. And such instructions 
form a prominent feature in every well 
{regulated mission-school. It is true 
‘there are drawbacks arising from the 
\influence of heathen schoolmasters, hea- 
\then parents, and heathenism in all its 
|dreadful forms. But this is the very na- 
ture of mission service. It is a fierce 
onset upon the great adversary of 
and men, and a fearful struggle with him 
in his own strong holds. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MISSIONS. 


In compliance witht the design expressed in the 
jast number, page 23, a statement will be given 
here respecting all the missions patronized by 
the papal “Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith.” These missions, it will be seen, are 
dispersed very widely over the countries and 
islands of the globe, and are supposed to em- 
brace all, or nearly all, the missions now in ope- 
ration for propagating the Romish faith. The 
centre of the society’s operations, it will be re- 
membered, is at Lyons, in France, and the arti- 
cle is translated from the “Annales de la Propa- 
gation de la Foi,” for June, 1839, a publication 
jssued once in two months, of which an aggre- 
gate of 90,500 copies are published at that 
place, in seven different languages. 

in translating the article a few notes have 
been added, for the purpose of casting light on 
some points that seemed to require it; but they 
are all so marked as to show their origin. 

The following are the prefatory remarks with 
which the statement is introduced, commencing 
with an allusion to the financial statement given 
in the last number of this work. 


Having exhibited, in the financial statement 
for 1839, the religious, moral and pecuniary 
condition of the society, it seems expedient to 
show, in another brief article, the general state 
of the missions. The facts which will compose 
this sketch, form, on the one hand, the justifica- 
tion of our pecuniary accounts, and the consol- 
ing recompense of our past efforts; and on the 
om, we find in them the measure of our duties, 
and therefore the most decisive appeal for future 
receipts. 

Yet in such a work there must be some ob- 
securities, and some deficiencies. a the 
scattered elements of a vast correspondence, 
some may be overlooked, and others, not the 
least desirable, may be wholly wanting. There 
is, in the catholic apostleship, a humility, which 


conceals its merits from the view of men, and | 


keeps them for the eye of God; a holy and 
watchful charity, which would blame itself for 
spending in narration, any of those hours, the 
whole of which it finds too few for action. And 
then, how is it possible to count the flock in the 
midst of the storm which disperses it, or of the 
wonderful “works which suddenly multiply its 
numbers ? In view of this consideration, our 
inability is an honor to us. As we respectfully 
approach these tattered documents, written on 
paper or on bark, in the bottom of a cave or a 
canoe, we are not surprised to find the mission- 
ary sometimes interrupted. It was to pronounce 
absolution, to baptize, or perhaps to die. Ofien, 
while the Jeaf which informs us of the birth of a 
new church is crossing the ocean, the number of 
catechumens is doubled, and falsifies the enu- 
meration which our pen records. And of late 
when the names of the Spanish bishops and 











priests in Tonquin [Tong King] reached us for 
the first time, they had already become the 
names of martyrs. 

Another irregularity will result from the plan 
itself, on which these researches are conducted. 
We must show our associates, in large divisions, 
the general use to which their offerings are ap- 
plied, the good accomplished, and what remains 
to be done. We must give them a distant view 
of the land promised to their prayers and their 
benefactions. It would be impossible to com- 
prehend in this rapid view of missions, either all 
those, or those alone, which deserve that name 
in all the rigor of its canonical signification. 
We have set down all those christian communi- 
ties which have received aid, or are prepared to 
receive it soon; whatever be their ecclesiastical 
organization, whether bishopries, provinces un- 
der the care of monastic orders, or apostolic 
vicariates. Finally, they are arranged in grou 
geographically, and a brief exposition of t 
moral circumstances of each, precedes the enu- 
meration of its clergy, its believers, and its re- 
ligious institutions. 


EUROPE. 


The missions in Europe assisted by the socie- 
ty, occupy the eastern peninsula and its depen- 
dencies; that is, the lonian Islands, Greece, the 
Three Principalities, and Turkey. These are 
the nearest; they are in a manner at the very 
door of the Catholic Church; and from the ex- 
treme promontories of Italy, one may salute 
their vearest stations. Perhaps they are by no 
means the least important of our missions; and 
there the faith encounters two adversaries, 
whose attitude presents a strange contrast,—the 
Greek schism and Islamism. ‘The ancient By- 
zantine civilization, which, though feeble and in 
decay, long reigned in those countries, unable 
to defend them against Mohammedan invasion, 
and therefore buried under a servitude of four 


| centuries, seems to be rousing herself at the 


sight of events that are taking place around her. 
She forgets that whatever of life she has left, 
and whatever of liberty she enjoys, is not her 
own work; that the efiort of that contest has 
always been sustained by the Latin arms, from 
the time of the crusades to the day of Lepanto, 
and from the combats of Scanderbeg tll the 
present time. She now meditates the recon- 


| Struction of the eastern church, and perhaps 


the eastern empire, on a plan which looks for- 
ward to vast results, and which is to unite the 
Sclavonian and Greek races; that is, one third 
~ of the population of Europe. The spirit of 
Photius and of Michael Cerularius, which is 
nothing else than hatred of Rome, shows itself 
anew. The endowments of the Ionian bis’ 

ries, given by the liberality of Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis, guarantied for six centu- 
ries by all succeeding powers, solemnly recog- 
nized by the charter of 1817, have not escaped 
the rapacity of the native senate. And in the 
kingdom of Greece, the good will of the Bava- 
rian dynasty, and the express provisions of the 
protocol of 1830, have been insufficient to save 
the catholic religion from official vexations; 
while the fanatical passions of the multitude 
have furnished support to a conspiracy of zealots 
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for Greek orthodoxy, which a providential oc- 
currence prevented from accomplishing its ob- 
ject—On the contrary, the Ottomans, who 
never were any thing but an encampment on the 
coast of the Bosphorus, being now compelled to 
fold up their flags and retire step by step from 
the land, begin to understand that, in order to 
found a durable empire, they ought, like the 
barbarians of the west, to have amalgamated 
with the nations that they conquered, receiving 
their literature and science, and in turn impart- 
ing to them the sap of a new nationality. They 
are endeavoring, with the frankness of a laie 
regret, to repair that error, and while their am- 
rs are astonishing London, Paris and 

Rome with the grandeur of their views, the 
Hatti-Sherif of Gulhane proclaims the emanci- 
| — a of Christians in all parts of the empire. 
he ecclesiastical hierarchy there developes 
itself freely, with all the authority of its disci- 
pline and the efficacy of its censures; charity 
there opens her schools and her hospitals, free 
from the inspection of a jealous police; and 
every year our triumphant processions, our sa- 
cred songs, our incense and our flowers, and 
finally our divine eucharist pass without meet- | 
ing a head that does not bow, through the sub- 

of Constantinople. 

I. Tontan Istanps.—The seven islands, 
which were for a long time the extreme ram- 
parts of Venice towards the Levant, now form 
an aristocratic republic, under the protection of 
England. Protestant proselytism is by no means 
inactive; and its contests with the Greek schism | 
have had influence enough* to accomplish the | 
removal of a patriarch. Among the 170,000) 
inhabitants, there is a eatholic population, of | 
which we know not the exact number, of Italian | 
origin or recent immigration. It is divided be-| 








tween the archbishopric of Corfa and the bish- 
opric of Zante, where a pious zeal is laboring to 


rebuild the ruins of worship, and to increase the | 
reduced ranks of the clergy. 
Il. Kincpom or Greece.—This rising | 
monarchy counts 700,000 souls, scattered over | 
the continent and through the Archipelago. | 
The continent is under the spiritual jurisdiction | 
of an apostolic delegate, recognized by a royal 
decree of May 27th, 1838. Several episcopal | 
sees are established in the Archipelago. Sur- | 
rounded by a people who were numerous during 
the period of Venetian ascendency, they have | 
lost a part of their splendor by falling under the | 
poe i oke. The Russian conquest, in | 
the time of empress Catherine, revived the | 
jealousy of the Greeks, and multiplied instances 
of seduction and violence. The atrocities of 
the late war have done more. Fire and sword, | 
want and flight, have made a desert of these 
afflicted churches, who are pe happy in having | 
preserved their pastors, and with them the hope | 
of regeneration. Here more complete informa- | 
tion enables us to give some details. 
1. Apostolic Delegation of Continental Greece. | 
The present incumbent is my lord the bishop of 
Syra. His indefatigable efforts have introduced 
regularity into the religious administration of the | 
country. Six missionaries supply the churel: at | 
Athens, those of the Piraeus, of Nauplia, and of 
Patras, and the two chapels at Navarino and | 
Argos. Two almoners are attached to the ser- 
vice of the court and German troops, one of 
whom visits the color ny of Heraclea. The num- 
ber of Catholics is 12,000. Their charity is the 





* More literally, ‘‘made noise enough.””—7r. 
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sole and insufficient resource for the support of 
worship, of the priests and of schools. 

®. Archbishopric of Naxos.—Onuly 300 Cath- 
olics now surround with their obeisance the ven- 
erable archbishop, who is unwilling to leave 
them. He is assisted by several canons. The 
reverend fathers, the Jesuits, have a residence, 
and Messrs. the Lazarists a school for boys, at 
Naxos. That for girls is kept by the Ursuline 
nuns. Thus, by means of education, the faith 
will recover that influence, of which some have 
thought to deprive it. Paros, where there are a 
few families of Catholics, forms a part of this 
diocese. 

3. Bishopric of Syra.—This island, where 
the faith has wenderfally survived all tempests 
and all menaces, is, so to speak, the catechu- 
menate of the Levant. Here are collected the 
penitent renegades and converted Mohamme- 
dans of the surrounding countries. It is also 
the natural focus of proselytism. Here are @ 
general seminary for Greece, with 11 students, 
29 native priests, 3 Jesuit fathers, 1 capuchin, 
7 churches, 30 chapels, 4,000 Catholics. The 
multiplicity of sanctuaries has its origin in an. 
oriental custom, which forbids the celebration of 
the holy mysteries more than once a day in the 
same edifice. 

4. Bishopric of Tinos and Mycone.—Here 
are 6,000 Catholics, 29 churches, chapels, 37 
priests, a residence of the reverend fathers the: 
Jesuits, a retreat [hospice] of the reverend 
fathers the Reformed wor elling a convent 
of Ursulines, a little seminary with 14 scholars. 
The bishop is at the same time administrator* 
of the diocese of Andros, which became nearly 
extinct daring the last century. 

5. Bishopric of Santorin.—A bishop, aided 
by several priests, a school, taught by Messrs, 
the Lazarists, 600 Catholics. 

To the missions in Greece, perhaps that of 
Canea, in the island of Candia, should be added. 


|| It is composed of a small number of monas- 


ties.t A few Catholics reside there, mingled 
with the Greek population, subject, at present, 
to the pacha of Egypt. 

HI. Movpvavia, Watiacaia, SERVIA— 
By the treaty of Adrianople, these three princi- 
palities bave become separate states of the Otto- 
man empire, to which they belong only as tribu- 


|| taries; while they are brought under a morak 


allegiance to the victorious neighbort who has 
become their protector. Yet the Catholic relig- 
ion takes advantage of a momentary toleration, 
to strengthen and extend its estab ishmenuts,— 
which are as follows : 

1. Apostolic Prefecture of Moldavia —A 
mission of the reverend fathers, the Conven- 
tual Minorites. The superior resides at Jassy. 
He has under his jurisdietion 15 parishes, the 
territory of which contains 130 villages, 73 
churches or chapels, 55,000 Catholics, in a popu- 
lation of 450,000 souls. 

2. Apostolic Vicariate of Wallachia —The 
incumbent is my lord the bishop of ‘Nicopolis; 
Bukarest the principal residence; 4 churches, 
10 missionaries, among whom are 7 monastic 
Franciscans, 9,000 Catholies, among 970,000 
inhabitants. 

3. Archbishopric of Scopia, Apostolic Vicar- 
iate of Servia.—Here are 380,000 inhabitants, 





* That is, acting bishop.—7r. 

t Religieux, monks, muns or friars. Any per- 
sons under monastic vows,—Tr. 
n The emperor of Russia, of the Greek ehurch.— 
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Catholics, 6 parishes, no schools, no pub- 
a an oe "The faithful, redueed to the last 
de of oppression and wretchedness, meet in 
cottages to attend the holy sacrifice.(1) 


IV. Turxey.—The countries immediately 
subject to the Porte, Vee a less afflicting 
spectacle. In the midst of the individual in- 
stances of violence and sanguinary caprices, in 
which the viziers and pachas too often indulge 
themselves, there always exists a traditional, if 
not a legal system, which recognizes and main- 
tains the national rights of the conquered. 
Moreover, the indomitable resistance of the 
Albanians, the fear of the lion of St. Mark,* 
whose wings were not always cropped, the 
mighty name of France, the protector of the 
churches of the Levant, restrains Mohamme- 
dan ferocity. Hence the preservation of the 
flourishing missions of Bosnia, of the bishopries 
of Epirus and Macedonia, and to call to mind 
days not long past, the acknowledgment of a 
caiholic primate for the Armenian nation. And 
if more than one impediment obstructs the ope- 
ration of these salutary acts; if more than one 
oppressive firman appears, to sanction oppres- 
sion and arrest the course of justice, close at- 
tention may almost always discover the hand of 
some schismatical fanatic who was its author, or | 
of some grasping metropolitan,(2) who paid for 
it with gold.—Turkey in Europe has 7,000,000 
inhabitants. 

The western provinces of Turkey in Europe 
form the territory ef seven espiscopal jurisdic- 
tions, [circonscriptions, i. e. boundaries,} the 
names of which are as follows : 

1. Apostolic Vicariate of Bosnia.—This fine 
mission, which reckons about 130,000 Catholics, 
js administered by the reverend friars, Minor- 
ites of the Observance, to the number of 144 
priests, under the direction of a bishop, who is 
apostolic viear. The order has six residences, | 
and three large convents, to each of which is | 
attached a noviciate and a preparatory school. 
The present number of students and novices | 
amounts to 178, several of whom are supported 
as foreigners, by the munificence of the Hun- 

rian clergy and his majesty the emperor of | 
Fostria. 

2. Archbishopric of Antivari, on the coast | 
of Albania. Fitieen villages, containing about | 
#500 Catholics. The number of priests who | 
divide with the archbishop the cares of the min- | 
istry, is unknown. ; 

Bishopric of Scutari—One bishop, 824 
riests,25 parishes, six of which are supplied | 
y the reverend reformed friars, Minorites>| 

16,000 Catholics. 

4. Bishopric of Pulati—The administration | 
is committed to the prelate who governs’ the | 
eburch at Scutari. Here are 11 parishes, of | 
which 6 are supplied by the reverend reform- | 
ed friars, Minorites; 11,000 Catholics. 

5. Bishopric of Alesio—One bishop, 20 
priests, of whom 5 are in monastic orders, 27 | 
churches, 20,000 Catholies. 

6. Archbishopric of Durazzo.—One arch- 
bishop, 11 priests, 11 parishes, 8,000 Catholics. 

7. Bishopric of Sappa.—One bishop, 23 
priests, 21 parishes, 14, Catholies. 








(1)Servia has another bishopric; that of Bel-4 
grade, on the frontier of the Austrian empire. It 
is not comprised in the number of missions. 

(2) This is the title assumed by the chief schism- 
atical prelates 

*The winged lion, the emblem of Venetian 
power.—Tr. \ 


| 


The eastern provinces are divided into four 


ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

1. Bishopric of Nicopolis.—One bishop and 
4 priests, who aod cana clerks of the Passion, 
attend upon the catholic population of Bulgaria, 
estimated at 2,000 souls. church and three 


chapels mark the principal stations. 


2. Archbishopric of Sophia, Apostolic Vicar- 
iate of Philippopolis.—Here are 5,000 Catholics, 
whose wretched condition we know not how to 
describe. Eight hundred of them, reduced to 
slavery by want, are in bondage to schismatical 
or Mohammedan masters, who forbid their at- 
tendance upon the consoling — of their 
religion. Only one church affords a decent 
shelter. Six other chapels are nothing but 
roofs of straw supported by mud walls. The 
Fathers, the Redemptorists of Vienna, labor at 
this mission. 


3. Patriarchal Apostolic Vicariate of Con- 
stantinople-—The jurisdiction attached to this 
title extends along the Asiatic shore of the Bos- 
phorus and the southern coast of the Black Sea. 
Yet, of the faithful who acknowledge it, the 
greater part belong to Europe. Constantinople 
alone reckons 11,000, not including the Armen- , 
ians. The labors of the apostolic vicar are suc- 
cessfully aided by about 40 priests, of whom 28 
belong to various monastic orders,—Domini- 
cans, Capuchins, Reformed Minorites, Laza- 
rists. These last have a college with 25 boarders, 
and two day schools, in which 80 youth receive 
instruction. ‘The sisters of the order of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, seven in number, successfull 
maintain a girls’ school of more than 200 chil- 
dren. A bureau of charity provides for the 
wants of the poor, and several hospitals are 
exclusively devoted to the sick and infected of 
the Frank nations. Among so many admirable 
institutions, which astonish the metropolis of 
Islamism and make the Christians whose work 
they are, honorable in the eyes of the people, 
we regret the want of a semiary to secure the 
perpetuity of the priesthood, and a printing- 
office to multiply good books in the principal 
oriental languages, neutralise the efforts of the 
| Bible-men, and aid in dispelling the religious 
|ignorance of the people. The inadequacy of 
|pecuniary means has prevented the regular 
| establishment of the sacraments at several dis- 
|tant points of the vicariate. The only places 
where they are regularly administered are Sa- 
lonica, 3 priests, (Lazarists,) 1 school; Andrino- 
| ple, 2 priests; 1 at Rodosto, 1 at Buyuk Dere. 


4. Archbishopric of the Primate of the United 
| Armenians.—Afier the lamentable persecution 
| of Ancyra, the United Armenians obtained, b 
|the intervention of France, the act whic 
'Sescues them from the authority of the schism- 
jatical patriarch. In 1832, an archbishop pri- 
|mate was appointed by the holy see. and 
| scbnowtedapll by the Ottoman Porte. Hence- 
|forth his jurisdiction extends over all Catho- 
jlies of that nation, except those in the terri- 
tory of the archbishop of Smyrna, or the 
United patriarchate of Cilicia. Dispersed 
through Anatolia and Roumelia, their number 
amounts to 60,000. Constantinople alone reck- 
fons 14,000. They enjoy the labors of 100 
priests, several of whom, having been educated 
by the Mechitarists of Venice or at the college 
of the ey -"y- are distinguished for their 
learning. A little seminary with 10 pupils, 
churches, 2 hospitals, complete the reli 
establishment of the Armenians. 
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General Summary of Missions in Europe.(1) 
Archd. Bish. Priests. Cath. 
1 1 20? 
3 
2 
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1. Toman Islands, 


2. Kingdom of Greece, | 
5 
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3. The Principalities, 


4, Tur 


key, 423 281,000 


. 579 (2)387,000 
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ASIA. 


The missions in Asia may be divided into 
three principal groups, according to their various 
external conditions, and the religious contests in 
which they are engaged. Thus, in Western 
Asia, Islamism is the sole master of the soil, but | | 
not the sole enemy. Central Asia, encircled by || 
the garrisons and factories of European nations, | | 
sees the faith, under their protection, which is | | 
often burdensome, slowly cis rsing the shades 
of Brahminism. She finds herself face to face | | 
with Buddhism and persecution in the great em- | 
pires of Eastern Asia. | 


I. Western Asta. These countries are || 
surely the most venerable in the world. There | 
was the cradle of the human race. There the | | 
miraculous calling of the chosen people was || 
accomplished. re was placed, so to speak, \] 
the theatre of profane antiquity, the scene of the || 
Viad, of Cyrus, and of Alexander. But above I 
all, it is the soil which has been fertilized by the | 
Savior’s blood, and consecrated by his tomb; || 
the territory of the primitive churches; the native | | 
land of those countless generations of martyrs, || 
of anchorets, and teachers of the faith. Finally, | 
is it not to this region that an irresistible influ- | | 
ence seems to be drawing the partialities and in- | 
terests of modern times, as if the destinies of the 
human race must be decided in the very places 
whence they parted to meet again—from the | 
tower of Babel to the valley of Jehoshaphat? | 
So also the catholic church maintains a filial re- | 
gard for that maternal land; she avoids no ex- || 
pense to save her from calamity; she went there || 
to die and conquer in the middle agegwith the | 
millions of the crusaders; she has watched there | 
for six centuries over the holy sepulchre, with || 
the intrepid monks, whom no outrage has dis- | | 
couraged; she shows herself there still, surround- || 
ed by all the lights of learning and all the treas- || 
ures of charity, raising up, from Smyrna to | 
Tauris, from Damascus to Beyroot, her schools, 
her colleges, her benevolent institutions, her | 








|| 


apostolic stations. ‘There she encounters all the’, 


hostile systems which the spirit of evil has raised || 
up to oppose the truth. Idolatry survives in the | 
mysteries of the Druzes, the Gnostic sects show 

themselves at some obscure points of yey ' 
mia, Nestorianism sits among the ruins of [ 
ancient greatness, the Eutychian delusion unites) 
half the population of Armenia and Chaldea,’| 
the Greek schism still sits in many episcopal || 
chairs, the Mohammedan scourge chases before || 
it the wandering flocks, and in addition to all || 
the rest, Protestantism has lately come to spread | | 

(1) The number of the clergy and of the faithful | 
cannot be given with perfect accuracy, among the | | 
continual changes produced by ordinations and || 
removals, births and deaths. When, in the ab-| 

«sence of documents, geographical researches erta 
ble us to risk a number purely conjectural, we an- || 
nex to it a note of interrogation. 

(2) B the mi aided by the society, || 
Europe reckons |4 apostolic vicariates, and about || 
600 churches; which, added to the number stated | 
above gre a total of 634 episcopal titles, and | 
122,000,000 of Catholics, 
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new snares, by scattering in all parts its ot. 
ured Bibles 4 preeer w tracts. It may 
said that all lies clothe themselves with immor- 
tality under the heavens of the East, which seem 
to smite men and things with an incapacity of 
change. Yet the signs of better times are too 
plain to be misunderstood. The three Mussul- 
man powers among whom these vast regions are 
divided, the Porte, Egypt and Persia, all desire 
and solicit the benefits of christian civilization. 
Their ambassadors have appeared at the Vati- 
ean. A tolerance before unknown, allows the 
reaching of the gospel to the followers of Mo- 
— , and the word has not fallen among 
them in vain. Heresy has seen several of its 
bishops return to our ranks. The water of bap- 
tism has flowed upon the face of the Druzes, 
whom neither instruction nor force had formerly 
been able to tame. Vainly does a powerful 
patronage attempt to rally the schismatics of all 
denominations for the promotion of its designs, 
Asia will see the dangers which are concealed 
under that haughty protectorate. The only dis- 
interested proselytism which seeks her conver- 
sion, she will at length perceive, is that which 
belongs to no political interest, to no earthly 
ambition—that of the holy Roman church, 

1. Archbishopric of Sm and Apostolic 
Vicariate of Asia Minor.—The jurisdiction at- 
tached to this double title extends to all parts of 
Anatolia that do not belong to patriarchal vicar- 
iate or primatial archbishopric of Constantino- 

le. Cilicia also is not included. The arch- 
ishop, assisted by 20 missionaries, the greater 
part of whom are of divers monastic orders, and 
20 native priests, provide for the spiritual wants 
of a catholic population of 11,000 souls. Here 
are 5 churches, 4 chapels, 2 colleges, one sus- 
tained by the society of Picpus, the other by the ° 


|| congregation of St. Lazarus; one free school for 


aborers, one girls’ school recently opened b 
five sisters of the order of St. Vincent de Paul; 
many poor, and some consciences so feeble as 
not easily to resist the financial proselytism of 
the schismatics and Bible-men. There are a 


| few of the faithful, dispersed through the neigh- 


boring islands and at some points of the interior 
of the continent. 

2. Bishopric of Chios.—About 400 Catholics, 
who have barely escaped destruction in war, 
11 priests and 1 bishop, 5 churches, 1 chapel, 
2 schools. The Capeuhin fathers have here a 
retreat, and Messrs. the Lazarists a residence. 

Bishopric of Famagusta.—The island of 
¥prus, since the fall of the catholic power 
which sustained itself there for several centuries, 
has had a Latin population numerous enough to 
form a diocese. We know not its present con-° 
ditiop. The fathers of the Holy Land have 
always had a retreat there, and six Maronite 
villages are governed gane ig by a prelate 
and several priests of their nation. 

4. The Holy Land.—The guardianship of the 
holy places is intrusted to the friars Minorites 
of the Observance. They are indebted for this 
glorious inheritance to the piety of their patri- 
arch St. Francis, who, with twelve of his earliest 
disciples, sought in Syria the labors of the apos- 
tleship and the crown of martyrdom. ‘This last 
he failed to obtain; but he secured for his order 
the'privilege of praying and dying between the 
cradle and the sepulchre ,of Christ; and to this 
day these good monastics, whose costume 
even the infidels respect, and whose hospitalit 
calls down the benedictions of numerous pi 
Fim, have a roof and an altar at Jerusalem, at 

thlehem, at Nazareth, at Jaffa, indeed, wher- 
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the history of redemption has left a memo- 
ever Their superior, whose title is “Most Rev- 
erend Warden,” and who holds his appointment 
immediately from Rome, has under his direction 
about 100 Italian or Spanish priests, divided 
among 22 convents, and having under their pas- 
toral care 11,000 Latin Catholics residing in 
their vicinity; 38 secular priests and 60 lay 
take part in their labors; two colleges, 
raised by their industry, contain more than 460 
students. Europe, however, seems to esteem 
lightly these good deeds, which do her so much 
honor in the y aes of foreigners. The alms of 
the crowns of Spain and P have ceased, 
and the guardians of the Holy Land must have 
left the of honor in which the church has 
placed them, if the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith had not pledged them their daily 
bread 


Several monastic orders have been desirous 
to be re nted by some of their members at 
this rendezvous of all christian tradition. They 
are by no means inactive there. 1. The Car- 
melite Fathers have rebuilt the useful retreat 
which they have possessed from time immemo- 
rial on Mount Carmel, the~first seat of their or- 
der, and chief place of their missions in Pales- 
tine. Five of them reside there. 2. The rev- 
erend fathers, the Capuchins, reckon four mis- 
sions: Beyroot, Tripoli, Damascus, lately stain- 
ed with eee hs Ma renyud of one o om, 
Aleppo, where their charity supports one school; 
py oe other pf omen, Mount Lebanon. 
3. The reverend fathers the Jesuits, having 
re-established their ancient residence on Mount 
Lebanon, are laboring with an effective zeal to 
found a college at Beyroot. 4. Messrs. the 
, Congregation of St. Lazarus have four missions, 
occupied by six priests; Antoura, with a college; 
Aleppo, Damascus, with two schools for both 


sexes; Tripoli with two stations, and the schools 


of Eden and Sgorta. 

5. Delegation of Mount Lebanon, and Apos- 
tolic Vicariate of Aleppo—The Latin Catholics 
of Aleppo, to the number of abcut 1,000, are 
alone under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
apostolic vicar; but the prelate who bears that 
title is also the representative of the holy see 
to the patriarchs of the United Communions 
which are spread through those countries. The 
nations of Syria, diverse in their origin, their 
language and their customs, reconciled, but pot 
amalgamated, both by the fortune of war and 


by the necessities of commerce, continue equally fi 
t 


distinct in the forms of their liturgy an 
organization of their ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 
Rome, in treating these differences with respect, 
has doubtless intended to give a most convine- 
ing “nap? of that merciful condescension whieh 
she has always practised; to make the ways of 
conversion easy to the dissenting sects; to prer 
serve one ofthe most striking proofs of the truth 
of her instructions, by the reconciliation [accord] 
of churches the most ancient and the most re- 
mote; and finally, to show the power of that 
unity, which transforms multiplicity into order, 
and makes discord itself harmonious. 


1.] The Maronites—Inviolable alike in its 
loxy and its independence, the Maronite 
nation comes down from Mount Lebanow ‘ts 
cradle and its asylum, to spread itself over the 
coasts of Syria, where it exhibits the comforting 
spectacle of its faith, its intelligence, and its 
courage. It is under the jurisdiction of a 
patriarch, who takes his title from Antioch, and 
who has under him nine dioceses : 
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Ale 
Tripol'in Syria, 
Cyprus, 


Bidoe and Jeresaiom. 
2 bishoprics : | Sibelt end Potri. 


The last of these is administered by a patri- 
“The — is composed of 500 secular 
clergy is ¢ priests 
and 1,600 monks, of whom 600 are priests, di- 
vided into three distinct orders, under the rule, 
variously modified, of St. Anthony. Catholics, 
oe agg ar to the onenee Some of re- 
igion forming the duty; 320 
c urches; ibs convents, avenat which ob 
rinting-presses for the multiplication of good 
eo patriarchal seminaries, open i- 
tously to the Pm of all nations; a house for the 
education of missionaries; a ¢ in each 
diocese; a school in each village, i 
reading, writing, arithmetic and elements 
christian doctrine.’ Yet this admirable organiza- 
tion exists in the midst of deep poverty. The 
— compelled to live by the labor of his 
ds, divi his time between the culture of 
the Jand and that of souls. Fathers submit to 
painful retrenchments, to support the school- 
masters who teach their children. The sanctua- 
ries, naked, falling to ruiss, thinly scattered 
over the mountains, are insuffieient for the mul- 
titude that throngs them, and unworthy of the 
God that descends into them. 

{2.] Greek Meichites—This name is given 
to the Catholics of Asia, who are attached to the 
Greek ceremonial. Their patriarch unites to the 
title of Antioch, the jurisdiction of Jerusalem 
and Alexandria. The aumber of bishoprics was 
lately nine : ; 


7 archbishoprics : 


Bosra, 

Heliopolis and Baaibec, 
le an 

Damascus. 


The last is under the administration of a 
patriarchal vicar. Three new ‘sees have been 
erected, at Tripoli and two other points. The 
clergy is filled up in part from the ranks of the 
order of St. Basil, which has three distinct con- 
gregations in Syria. Catholics 50,000. 

‘[3.] Syrians.—The Syrians form, so to speak, 
the primitive stock of the christian population. 
The Syriac is the language of their liturgy. 
Antioch lends its name to their pandeedl;, aie 
has under his authority five bishoprics : 


’ 
Jerusalem, an archbishopric, of which he reserves 
= the a to himseif, 


’ Mosul, 
Homs, or Emese, Mardin. 

The two last are in Mesopotamia. There are 
several converted bishops, without dioceses. 
About 30,000 Catholics. 

[4.] Armenians.—The patriarch of Cilicia 
resides aty»Mount Lebanon. Several bi 
assist him as vicars. Two others only have 


| separate dioceses : 


Aleppo, Mardin. 


Th. number of Catholics belonging to this 
patriarchate amounts to 40,000. 


. Bishopric of Babylon; to which are added 
the fanetion’ of p Pace ae Bagh Retleeant of 
Apostolic Delegate to the Chaldean nation.— 

10 
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This prelate extends his care over a part of 
Arabia, and all Mesopotamia and Persia. The 
Latins, of whom he is the immediate pastor, are 
scarcely 1,000, dispersed through these vast re- 
gions. The Chal nation, long divided be- 
tween the two sects of the Jacobites and the 
Nestorians, and partly restored to the fold of 
God by the labors of several illustrious bishops; 
this nation, lately numerous and powerful under 
the yoke of its infidel masters, has been destined 


habitants made a desert, where death had made 
so many vacancies. Yet the united church 
remains standing, with a numerous .clergy, 
zealous wh her tears -— asae eat ploeiien 
anew ie may spring up there; an asing 
intelli aes sient encourages the hope. The 
Chaldean patriarch of Babylon unites under his 
jurisdiction : 

Pig Ponte 


1 
Zachro, 600 
Salmas, 8 340 
Karkouk, 15 320 
Three other priests at ad attend u 
100 families of their nation. actual num 
of Chaldean Catholics appears to have been re- 
duced to 15,000. A religious order, which, 
however, reckons only 30 members, has its seat 
at the convent of St. Hormisdas, whence its 
apostolic labors must one day extend over the 
surrounding countries. About 7,000 faithful of 
divers oriental communions are scattered in va- 
rious parts. An Armenian mission, founded at 
Djulfa, has procured the revival, in ig Bron of 
the ancient privileges granted to the _— re- 
ligion by the treaties of Persia with France. 
e must also recollect the new establishment of 
the reverend fathers, the Carmelites, at_Bag- 
dad, and the catholic school opened at Tausis 
bya gy oy on who had the heart of a mis- 
sionary. e hope that a religi association 
will carry on the work, and over Persia 
those pure lights of christian science which 
already illummate the horizon of neighboring 
nations. 


table contains an approxima- 
statistics of the missions in 





1,767 (1)659,200? 


(1) The account of bishops, given above, is that 
of sees, and not of persons. Hence prelates with- 
out diocese are not comprised in it. The patri- 
archates shouJd be considered as so many archi- 
episcopal titles, but should not be confounded with 
the bishoprics of which each patriarch may reserve 
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Il. Crentrat Asta.—Beyond the Oural 
mountains: and Indus, commences the do- 
main of idolatry, which _— there with all the 
pernicious variety of its doctrines and obser. 
vances. poor tribes, too, who wander 
along the shores of the Icey Ocean, kneel before 
the grossest idols. The Mongol hordes c in 
their chariots the symbolic imi of Buddha, 
whose mysteries are concealed under the ob- 
securities of a deeply complicated system. The 
brahmins delude populous nations with a learned 
mytho and a delirious worship. The ‘Ko- 
ran, too, reckons several millions of disciples in 
the steppes of Tartary and the cities of India. 
Finally, if two European powers rule these 
countries on the north and south, it is error that 
takes jon in the military colonies of 
sia, and that circulates around the commercial 


ion, meanwhile, has not retreated before 
multitude of obstacles. As long ago as the 
thirteenth century, its missionaries went, bare- 
footed, staff in hand, even to the frontiers of 
China, as ambassadors of the faith to the grand 
children of Gengis Khan. The path which they 
left across the desert is not effaced. At a later 
date, and in one of those fruitful seasons which 
sometimes swell, all at once, the evangelical 
harvest, Francis Xavier passed along the two 
shores of India, and in tis a the seed’ of 
Christianity grew with a miraculous Juxuriance, 
Why was it, that those young churches must be 
blasted by the storms of war and the breath of 
envy ? The world is informed of the conquests 
of protestant Holland, and of the jealous sensi- 
tiveness of the court of Lisbon, and how an ob- 
stinate resistance to the designs of the holy see, 
having for a time impeded the progress of thes 
apostolate, ended in the scandalous outbreak of 
the Indo-Portuguese schism. But the voice of 
the legitimate pastors soon arrested a defection 
which was incapable of long continuance; the 
slumbering piety of the believing population 
awoke in the struggle; and the creatiqn of a new 
clergy, recruited by voluntary enlistment and 
sustained by charity, affords reason to 
that, inthe end, there will be an effectual - 
ing among the unbelieving multitudes. y 
ittle information has been received concern- 
ing the state of religion in Russian Asia. How- 
ever, there is a mission of the reverend fathers, 
the Capuchins, at Tiflis, the capital of Georgia. 
Many catholic Armenians inhabit that part of 
their native country which a late treaty has 
ceded to the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. Their 
priests have not forsaken them; but a jealous 
policy, by forbidding any bishop to enter the 
country, or any young laymen destined for the 
ministry to leave it,* condemns this afflicted 


to himself the administration. In estimating the 
number of Catholics, among severakvarying indi- 
cations, the highest has generally been adopted; 
as the severity of the capitation tax constrains 
people to avoid being reckoned in the official cen- 
sus; and also because the greater part of the calen- 
lations rest on insufficient data, such as reck 
by houses, in countries where some live in tents, 
or by families, at the ratio of five in a family 
which is the average estimate for Europe, and 
ly inapplicable to the climate of the east. 
et this rule has been followed by my lord the 
apostolic delegate, in his estimate of 15,000 persons 
for the 3,00 families that compose the fragments 
of the Chaldean nation. We must take these 
conjectures, for want of other information; bag 
we may still hope that a population which in 
amounted to near 12,000 souls, has not been re- 
duced to one tenth part of what it was. 
* For education.— Tr. 
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christian community to see the holy ministry ex- | 


inguished, and at some future day to choose 
ieee the absence of all worship and the 
adoption of the imperial creed. Fimally, the 
solitudes of Siberia, by one of those designs of 
God which are incomprehensible to men, are 
opened in our own da to the jon of the 
catholic faith. The Polish exiles there form, as 
it were, a seed of men, which perhaps is destined 
to become fruitful; and the three hundred Greek 
catholic priests, lately transported to the same 
regions for gloriously confessing the faith, wher- 
ever they are cast, in the mines or on the ice, 
will not remain inactive. 
The sacred geography of India has latel 
occupied many pages of the ‘Annals.’ It will 
suffice for the present to repeat, that, independ- 
ently of the archbishopric of Goa, which is set 
off by itself in the _— letters mudta prae- 
clare;* and of which the present disordered state 
baffles all description, the peninsula is divided 
into seven apostolic vicariates. 
Apostolic Vicariate of Thibet and Hin- 
dostan.—This mission, once flourishing under 
the spiritual direction of the Jesuits, then cruelly 
sacrificed by their expulsion, is slowly recover- 
ing in the hands of the reverend fathers the 
Capuchins, who now labor there. The bishop, 
who resides alternately at Agra or Delhi, is as- 
sisted by a coadjutor and twelve missionaries of 
the same order. Only one native priest shares 
their labors. Scattered through an immense 
extent of territory, are found six churches or 
chapels, the greater part of which are unfinished 
orin ruins. The number of catholics is 6,000, 
without counting the Irish troops in the garri- 
sons. The seminary founded by a pious legacy 
of the princess of Sardanah, will soon be erect- 
ed; and at the same time the kingdom of La- 
hore presents a new field for evangelical con- 
uests. Meanwhile, the frightful fammes, which 
en reduce christian families to distress and 
oblige pastors to make great sacrifices, will long 
continue to demand compassionate atteation.t | 


* An edict of the Pope, so called from the Latin 
words with which it commences.—7Tr. 

tA letter from this prelate, published in Wolff’s 
Researches and Missionary Labors,” p. 210, 
Philad. edition, speaks thus concerning the nature 
of his missionary labors, and the character of his 
converts. 

“ We always took the care not to catch 
in our net useless and hurtful fish; few Christians 
have been made of the heathens, and much less of 
the Mohammedans. Their number would have 
been greater, and they would have been of better 
conduct, had not the bad example of Europeans 
corrupted their hearts. This people ought to be 
taken care of and ruled ina rather severe manner; 
inthis way only the missionary may hope to suc- 
ceed, The prattling on the pulpit, or reading 
books to them, I consider entirely useless. We 
do, however, patiently await the time of mercy, 
predetermined by our Heavenly Father, “ab aetér- 
no,” in favor of this unfortunate people. By per- 
suasion and conviction, nothing can be done, they 
being in nature very indifferent in matters of re- 
ligion : they are easily persuaded that the christian 
religion is perfectly good; according to them, all 
religions are good. Our proselytes, therefore, 
have rather become so by casuality, than through 

hing. In osdinary cases, the hope of better- 

g their condition induces them to become con- 
verts to Christianity. It is most extraordinary to 
observe, that when quite ignorant of it, they may 
profess to be so fully persuaded of its truth, that 
neither Celsus nor Porphyry would be able to dis- 
suade them; yet when they are enlisted among 
joe Hee be and duly instructed by us, they 

ue in their indolent indifference. They are 
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2. Apostolic Vicariate of Bengal.—A bishop 
“an reer 6 Pmoange nore ta pad 
of Jesus, 4 Portuguese ecclesiastics 
pan Pe faithful, 3 natives educated at the Propa- 
ganda, about 20,000 Catholics. The schism, 
powerful in this vicariate, keeps possession of 
the schools and churches, and thus imposes 
upon the lawful clergy, the burdensome neces- 
sity of erecting new ones. Want of pecuniary 
means renders it impossible to furnish resident 
priests for 8,000 Christians scattered through the 

“— y —— ~ 

. Apostoli icariate of Bombay,—The 
bishop, who resides in the ay of that name, is 
furnis' with a coadjutor, and aided in hi 
ministry by the reverend fathers, the Carme- 
lites, to the number of 36. Under his jurisdic- 
tion are 20,000 catholics, without reckoning 
those whom recent acts of the holy see have 
transferred to it from the archbishopric of Goa. 
Schools, charitable institutions, religious estab- 
lishments, every thing is yet to be created at 
this point, where protestant proselytism has 
shown a bustling activity, which has lately called 
forth official remonstrances from the pagan and 
Mohammedan population. 

4. Apostolic Vicariate of Madras.—One . 
bishop, residing at Madras, 1 coadjutor, 11 
priests, 11 churches or chapels, one little semi- 
nary and one orphan asylum, 100,000 catholics. 
The number of schismatics is nearly twice as 
great. A wisely directed education and the 
circulation of good books would doubtless re- 
cover many of these erring brethren; but funds 
are wanting for the establishment of a printing- 
office and a greater number of schools. 

Apostolic Vicariate of Pondicherry.—The 
bishop, who resides at Pondicherry, reckons 
within the bounds of his immense vicariate 
about 230,000 catholics. Of this number, 
80,000 are supplied by 22 priests of the foreign 
mission seminary, assisted by 3 native ecclesias- 
tics. The remainder form the christian commu- 
nities of Madura, supplied by 13 fathers of the 
Com of Jesus. veral ‘churches, to sup- 

ce of those of which the schism obsti- 


“th 


bisho , more than 100 priests of the Oratory of 


St. Philip de Neri, 250 churches, 200,000 catho- 


lics. The clergy, originally Port , in 
freeing themselves from the schismatical yoke 
of Goa, lost the aprenay resources which they 
formerly enjoyed. 

7 Apost ic Vicariate of Malabar.—The 
bishop, stationed at the little town of Verapaly, 
shares with a coadjutor and three Carmelite 
monastics, the laborious administration of a 
catholic population of 182,000. It is divided 
into two communions: the Latin, which has 





like little children; and should the assistance of 
the evangelical Minister cease, the name only of 
Christian would remain with them. Great grief 
do I suffer on that account, and much more so.at 
the present time, when, if they do not like to sub- 
mit to our laws, they can find missionaries of a 
different belief, and be able to arrange their mat- 
ters without asking our assistance.”’ 

The letter is dated Agra, August 20, 1832, and 
signed, “Fr. A. Pezzoni. bishop of Esbonen, and 
a lic vicar.”? His description of himself and 
his converts will probably apply to very many of 
their brethren ° 
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Syro-C : 
clergy, 114 parishes, 167 
levers. seminary for 
munions, with 37 pupils, and anothe ‘ 
Chaldeans with only 25. There is a hospital 
and a house of retreat. The number of schools 
is not known. There is a remarkable establish- 
ment at Verapaly, called the catechumenate, 
where infidels whom grace has touched, receive 
religious imstruection for some months. More 
than 100 Christians go out from it annually; not 
including those nh a without leaving their 
, Feceive from their local pastors the 
bread of the word and the water of baptism. 
The missions of Central Asia present the fol- 





The complete reconciliation of the Indo-Por- 

schismatics would carry the number of 

catholics near to 1,200,000, in a population of 
about 120,000,000. 


Ill. Eastern Asta.—In proportion as we 
advance towards that mysterious east, whence 
the light seems to come, the moral darkness 

ws more profound. While the missions of 
fhe Levant meet in their path various christian 
sects, wandering sisters of the church, or Mus- 
sulman infidelity, which is connected with Chris- 
tianity by so much which it has borrowed and 
by so — common traditions; while the 
churches in India find themselves encountered 
by idolatry indeed, but restrained @nd as it 
were intimidated by its foreign masters; idolatry 
triumphs without rival and without obstacle in 
those vast regions which extend from the base 
of the Himalaya to the Pacific Ocean. It is 
there concentrated, as it were, in its most com- 
ct and energetic form—that of Buddhism. It 

‘ there manifests most perfectly its influence on 
the social condition of man, in the laws and 
manners of three great empires, Annam, China 
and Ja) There that bondage of the devil, 
which lay like a weight on pagan antiquity, and 
which modern minds know not how to imagine, 
is realized in all its horror. There, when the 
catholic faith breaks over the interdicted fron- 
jee the incessant contest between good and 
evi ins in gigantic proportions. For three 
‘ pow mg the “4 of Nero and Diocletian have 
been renewed in the uttermost parts of the earth; 
the fagots of Japan are extinguished, only to 
give piece to the scaffolds of Corea and Ton- 
quis (Tong-King,) as if on pu to teach 
rope a lesson, and to respond to those who, 
three centuries *f°) said every where that the 
catholic religion lived out its time, and that 
the church was dead. For, if the blood of the 
church is inexbaustiblé, so, we may reasonably 
conclude, is its life; and the fact that it can 
always be dying, is the best proof of its immor- 


The 

Indo-Chinese region counts five apostolic 
vicariates. The first two find themselves under 
English cannon, which rule the Burman empire 
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and the peninsula of Malacca. There, too, the 
Bible emissaries have numerous establishments, 
The other three embrace within their bounda- 
ries, the Annamite monarchy, and protestantism 
ends where persecution commences. This is 
not the place to praise the martyrs, whose glory 
an almighty voice will proclaim. Yet we 

do for them what is sometimes done for war- 
riors who die on the field of honor, by keeping _ 
their names upon the roll. We will describe 
these bereaved christian communities as we 
knew them before the last assaults. We will 
not strike out the names of posts which death 
alone has dismantled, and which evangelica} 
zeal will haste to re-possess. 

Primo avulso, non deficit alter. (1) 

1. Apostolic Vicariate of Pegu and Ava.— 
This Ro of recent Pgh oe at first to 
the reverend fathers the, Barnabites, and after- 
wards to the Piedmontese Congpegetien of the 
Oblates* of Mary, has now 6 priests of these 
two companies, employed under the direction 
of their bishop in the spiritual direction of about 
3,000 Catholics. 

2. Apostolic Vicariate of Siam.—One bi 
residing at Singapore, one coadjutor, stati 
at the royal city of Bangkok, 12 missionaries of 
the French Society of Foreign Missicns, 4 na- 
tive priests, 12 churches, 4 female convents, 
1 college, about 5,000 catholics. The general 
seminary of the Society of Missions, situated in 
the island of Pinang, is within the limits of this 
vieariate, to which a recent decision of the holy 
see has added the city of Malacca and _ the 
country of the Karians.t 

3. Apostolic Vicariate of Cochin-China.— 
Oue bishop, 10 missionaries of the same society, 
30 native priests, several martyrs; 2 colleges, 
20 convents, now dispersed, chapels now 
destroyed, 80,000 Christians. In 1837, 107 
adults were _q~ ew wn 

4. stolic Vicariate of Western i 
( Tong-King.}—One bishop, killed b hie sak 
ferings for the faith, 8 missionaries of same 
ye A and 80 native priests, several martyrs; 
2 colleges and 40 convents dispersed, 1,200 
chapels, the greater part of which are destroyed, 
180,000 Seat 2 n ? 

5. Apostolic Vicariate of Eastern i 
em er by the ee fathers, the Seats 
ish Dominicans. Two bishops and ope coadju- 
tor put to death for the faith, 6 missionaries and 
50 native priests, among whom are 10 martyrs, 
2 colleges and 20 convents dispersed, 160,000 
Catholics. 


The missions in China, which were commene- 
ing such a brilliant era at the accession of 
Kan-Hi,t had been compelled, by a concur- 
rence of deplorable circumstances, to suffer a 
rapid decline, when, a few years since, the 
wisdom of the holy see succeeded first in ar- 
resting the progress of decline, and then in re- 
building the ruins. The celestial empire is 
now divided into three bishoprics and seven 
apostolic vicariates. Persecution, which has 
not ceased to be the order of the day, and 
which frequently breaks out in cruel content 
tions, is always going on privately, through the 





(1) Virg. Aeneid VI, 144. 

* Oblat, a disabled soldier, maintained as a monk 
in an abbey.— Boyer.— Tr. 

t Perhaps Karens.—7r. 

} Kang-he, a minor, came to the throne in 1602 
He was educated by one of the missi and 
| for a tine favored Christianity.— Tr. 
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oppression of the mandarins and their satel- 
. Bishopric of Macao.—The see is vacant. 
A d vicar administrator governs the dio- 
cese, which includes the provinces of Quang- 
Tong, Quang-si and Hai-Nan. There are 9 
missionaries and 30 native Bae $, 
3 agencies, [procures] for French and Italian 
missionaries, 52,000 catholics. The annual 
number of adult baptisms is about 300. 

2. Bishopric of Nang-King —This diocese, 
concerning which our information is less perfect 
than is desirable, and which includes Ho-Ran* 
and Kiang-Nan, was governed by the vicar- 
general of the venerable bishop who died a 
short time since at Pekin. Messrs. the Laza- 
rists there bestow their labors on a catholic popu- 
lation of about 40,000 souls. 

3. Bishopric of Pe-King.—The administra- 
tion of the two provinces of tg | and 

-Tong, united under this title, had been 
jntrusted to the titular prelate of Nang-King. 
The Chinese government, which scarce permit- 
ted him to breath his last sigh in the imperial 
city, took adyantage of his death to shut up the 
last catholic chapel at Pekin. Meanwhile, a 
Russian mission, over which an archimandrite 
presides, has been authorized, under the name 
of anembassy. It is true, this mission has not 
yet shown its proselyting intentions by any 
thing but the publication of a valuable diction- 
ary. Spiritual aid is afforded to 50,000 dispers- 
> catholics by Messrs. the Lazarists, whose 
activity organizes, with rare success, wherever 
a moment’s quiet can be found, schools and 
charitable institutions. Their principal residence 
is the college of Si-van, on the frontier, and even 
on the territory, of Tartary. 


4. Apostolic Vicariate of Tehe-Kiang and { 


Kiang-Si.—Here, one bishop, who is a member 
of the Congregation of St. Lazarus, aided by 
several priests of the same company, govern 
about 9,00 eatholics.(1) 

5. Apostolic Vicariate of Chan-Si, and 

6. Apostolic Vicariate of Hou-Quang.— 
These two provinces, lately separated, are in- 
trusted to two bishops, provided with two coad- 
jutors; 10 Italian and 15 native priests assist 
them; the number of catholics amounts to more 
than 60,000. 3 

% a pd Vicariate of Fo-Kien—The 
reverend fathers, the Spanish Dominicans, to 
whom the work of evangelizing Fo-Kien and 
the island of Formosa has been committed, saw 
numerous christian communities flourishing there, 
when a persecution, which for a long time has 
had no equal, came to disturb, but not to inter- 
rupt their labors. One bishop, 1 coadjutor, 
5 European monastics, 9 native, 40,000 cath- 
olies. 

8. Apostolic Vicariate of Su-Tchuen—This 
fine mission belongs to the French Society of 
Foreign Missions. One bishop, aided by a co- 
adjutor, 9 European and 30 native priests, there 
adi inister to a population of 52,000 catholics. 
Two colleges serve as nurseries of the priest- 
hood; 50 schools for boys and 80 for girls impart 
instruction at all points and to all ranks; 500 
monastics, by their continual prayers, call down 
blessings from on high; more than 300 adults 





(1) The whole number of Lazarist missionaries 
in China is 54; of whom 18 are French, 6 Portu- 
and 30 natives. How they are distributed 

the several dioceses, we are not informed. 
om a typographical error, fur Ho-Nan.— 


\ Total in Asia, 








come annually to swell the ranks of the faithfil. 
Such gratifying success encourages new at- 
pea ve and the missionaries, strengthened by a 
reinfurcement which will soon arrive, are pre- 
paring to earry the faith to the hitherto inacces- 
sible mountains of Boutan. 

9. Apostolic Vicariate of Leao-Tong*+This 
vicariate, lately erected in favor of the Society 
of Foreign Missions, is an uncultivated region, 
where every thing is yet to be erected. We 
know not the number of catholics scattered 
over its vast surface, or of priests destined to 
follow the bishop who has been appointed. 

_ 10. Apostolic Vicariate of Corea.—This, too, 
is a recent acquisition of the same society; 
which has now the distinguished honor of occu- 
pying the most murderous stations of the 
tleship. It is known, through what incredible 
dangers a bishop and two missionaries, guided 
by two native — passed, to carry the con- 
solations of religion to 7,000 catholic orphans, 
whose supplications appealed to them so ear- 
nestly. 


Finally, since we have arrived at these distant 
shores, from which the Ja archipel is 
seen, let us recollect that the sweat of Bt. Pran- 
cis Xavier has never ceased to be fruitful, and 
that, in despite of fire and sword, among the 
— of = burned for the epee geen = the 
aith, and even in sight of the crucifix, yet lyi 
on the landin ~t at the ports to be trodden 
upon by merchants, the catholic religion appears 
still to exist as a secret association. Soon, _ 
haps, the European priesthood will appear there 
again, to blow upon the ashes, and to rekindle 
the glorious churches of Jedo and Nagan-Saki. 

Summary of Missions in Eastern Asia. 
Indo-Chinese re- — 

gions, 5 2 432,000? 
Chinese, 10 4 320,000 
Total Eastern Asia, 15 6 752,000 

“* Central Asia, 7 4 800,000 

‘© Western Asia, 47 10 659,000 


69 20 1,856, (1)2,211,000 








AFRICA. 


We approach the regions that are under the 
curse. After four thousand years, the patriarch’s 
anathema appears still to rest there, and the 
heritage of Fam has never ceased to be a land 
of slavery and of unbelief. Yet the grace which 
descended from Calvary to cover the world 
with a purifying flood, must even wash away the 
opprobrium of Africa. And indeed, may we 
not say that better days are rising on her, when 
the voice of the vatican is solemnly raised 
against the slave-trade, and when bishops sent 
from Rome, pitch their apostolic tents at the 
threes extremities of the continent—Algiers, 
Alexandria, and the Cape of Good Hope? 
These acts, which surround the memorable 
tificate of Gregory X VI with new gory, wih vo 
open the annals of the African rch, which 
have been interrupted for fourteen centuries. 





(1) Besides the missions, we reckon only the 
archbishopric of Goa, which, in its present con- 
dition, belongs to none of these accounts, and the 
French factories, where a feeble European popu- 


lation is under the administration of an 


ees esa Seminary of the Holy 
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localities 


bh sex, 3 schools for boys, 5 for girls, 
, acharitable society, a native 
members of monastic 


inate 
35 g . 


pious conversation; such are the 
which have blossomed in less than 
i months in this barren soil, where the 
her foot. The first fruits of these 
130 converted ts; and 

,000 colonists, French, S , Italians and 
Germans, from the catholic pr To 
these should be added an army of 45,000 men, 
whose religious sentiments revive in the pre- 
sence of danger, mingle with the instinct of na- 
tional honor, and demand the frequent interven- 
tion of the holy ministry. In every i 
town, in the train of every expedition, an eccle- 
siastic is always present, and no soldier dies 
without the grace of reconciliation descending 


| 


4 
8 


bY apostoli Pref of Tunis.—Six C 
i 'refecture o, is.—Six Ca- 
ins administer to 6,000 united catholics in 

the capital and other pa 


i , who resides at PR nd ey extends over 
the Frank population of that city, and of all 
Lower Egypt. The Greek Melchites who re- 
side there, 4,000 in number, form a separate 
body, under the patriarch of Antioch. The mis- 
sions in Upper pt are served by the reverend 
fathers, the reformed Minorites. They have a 
retreat at Cairo, and in the interior of the coun- 
try, 6 stations, each of which is occupied by one 
or two priests. Their presence strengthens the 
fidelity of the reconciled . 

4. ic Vicariate of the Copts—The 
Coptic nation, the only remaining fragment of 
the ancient Egyptians, after so many centuries 
and so many co ts, professes the Eutychian 
heresy. Yet — a or be peg souls, 
reconquered by ze missionasies 
form a catholic community, which subsists aud 
increases oe ee, of om 30 priests 
and a bishop residing at Cairo. is but 

table” church as pares its ‘national 
population of Egypt is some 
of Ne Pref 

5. Apostolic ecture 0 — 
Abyssima, enlightened as it were in the first 
dawn of truth by the Jewish colonies that visited 
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it, called at an early hour into the full light of 
the gospel, protected by its mountains agai 
the invasions of Islamism, yet yielded to the 
fatal exam le of its neighbors the Copts. A 
sc nae hristianity reigned there with undi- 
ided sway, till the Port missions pene- 
trated the country in the sixteenth century, and 
having shone with a brilliant light under the 
ign of a neophyte emperor, were extingui 
in waves of blood by persecution. More favor- 
able circumstances, happily seized and man 
by two young and le travellers, have pre- 
pared the way for a new attempt to recover to 
the communion of Rome these 1,800,000 Chris- 
tians, lost in their isolation. Two missionaries 
and an apostolic prefect of the Congregation of 
St. Lazarus capital of 
the kingdom, where more than a hundred per- 
sons were already waiting impatiently for them; 
while the favorsble inclination of public senti- 
ment seemed to promise fruitful labors. 

6. Apostolic Vicariate of the Isle of France.— 
This ancient colony of France, in passing under | 
the laws of England, has yot forsaken the re- 
ligion of its founders. ‘The ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration, re oe in its action, is now 
only beginning the work of its complete reor- 

ization. bishop has around him only 
six priests, for spiritual attendance on a catholie 
population of about 85,000 souls. A more 
numerous clergy could make proselytes, not 
only among the 12,000 protestant inhabitants, 
but alsp from the 3,000 unbelievers of all na- 
tiens, who are drawn to the Isle of France by 
the necessities of commerce, and destined, per- 
haps, one day to carry back to their native 
1 = a the faith. a a 

. tolic Vicariate of the of Good 
Hope The English moh he ae Kh. 
the Dutch, proelai the civil toleration of 
forms of worship. The name of the false prophet 
is invoked in fourteen . Protestantism 
boasts the number and beauty of its tem 
On the contrary, the 2,000 French and Irish 
eatholies, scattered through Capetown and the 
vast plains that surround it, are destitute of the 
necessary means for even a humble support of 
worship and the clergy, where every thing is 
excessively dear. Four priests share with the 
bishop, 7 oo a few years’ since, the priva- 
tions of the apostolic life, and the oe in- 
separable from a pew establishment. A church 
and three chapels, one of them hired for a time, 
and one school, are all the institations which the 
severity of the times has allowed. 


General Summary of Missions in Africa. 


have been received at 


Algiers, 

Tunis and Tripoli, 
pt, 

A yasinia, 

Isle of France, 

The Cape, 


(1)Total, 








(1) Besides the countries where there are mis- 
sions, the church reckons, on the coasts of Africa 
and the adjacent islands, several bishoprics and 
oo ae ‘ a Possessions: 

° hopric uta, comprehending, together 
with the city of that name, the other 
tying within the limits of the kingdom of Morocco. 
2. Bis ic of ‘weg ~~ de Laguna, in the 
island of Teneriffe. 3. Bishopric of the Canaries, 
in the island of Palmas. In all, 208,000 catholics. 
Il. Portuguese Possessions: 1. Bishopric of Fan- 
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AMERICA. 


The discovery of America has realized one of 
the most mysterious parables of the gospel. 
For fifteen centuries the church had opened her 
sacred marriage feasts. By her instructions and 
her beneficence, she had invited the nations of 
the old world; and some still refused to take 
their place in the festival of universal commu- 
nion, while some retired, dngrateful guests, with 
hatred in their hearts and murmurs on their lips. 
The east had apostatized for the third time, the 
day after the council of Florence, and the north 
was ready to shake at the voice of Luther. 
Then the church sent her servants by the paths 
of the ocean, to search out the poor nations who 
were forgotten by history and unknown to 
science, and desire them to come and fill the 
empty places. And that great navigator who 
was intrusted with this service, istopher 
Columbus, performed it with a religious design. 
The powers which first reaped the fruits of these 
Jabors, seemed to take possession in the name 
of the catholic religion. Spain, mistress of the 
isthmus which unites the two parts of the conti- 
nent and of the chain of islands interposed be- 
tween them, extended her conquests to Chilion 
the south, and to the extremity of California on 
the north. She met, on the one side, the colo- 
nies of Portugal in Brazil, and on the other the 
establishments of France in Canada dnd Louis- 
jana. Certainly, the rule of Spain was not irre- 
proachable; but she never deserved the accusa- 
tions brought against her by historians who have 
so long slandered the catholic nations; end she 
alone has understood the secret of subduing 
savage tribes without destroying them; of as- 
similating them to her own people by imparting 
her faith and her manners, and of reigning over 
some thing besides demolished forests and un- 
disciplined bands of emigrants. The primitive 
race of Red-Skins, having become christian and 
civilized, united with its conquerors by frequent 
intermarriages, now forms the basis of the popu- 
lation. The work then accomplished has resist- 
ed the late political agitations; and South Amer- 
ica, while breaking the bands of government 
which connected her with Europe, has not 
broken those which united her to the holy 
Roman church. In other parts, and when the 
harvest was less abundant, the enemy must 
needs sow tares. At a late hour, heresy made 
her appearance, and led to the coasts of North 
Armerica, the most violent of her disciples, the 
restless Puritans. Soon, other sects cast their 
scum upon the same shores, and protestantism 
gaived sovereignty in the thirteen colonies which 
were destined to become the United States. 
The new republic soon acquired Louisiana and 
the Floridas, while the cession of Canada to 
England gave to the pretended reformation a 
second empire in the north. Yet the catholic 
ehurch could not abandon the invaded territory. 





chal, in the island of Madeira. 2. Bishopric of 
Santiago, for the Cape Verd archipelogo. 3 Bish- 
opric of St. Thomas, in the island of that name. 
4. Bishopric of Angola, on the coast of Tongo. 
5. The factories of Mozambique, Mesurie, etc. 
In all, 1,400,000 souls, of whom perhaps half are 
catholics. III, French Possessions: 1. Senegal. 
2. Isie of Bourbon, about 85,000 Catholics, under 
the administration of the priests of the Seminary 
of the Holy Ghost. IV: Bishopric of Tangier. va- 
cant for many years, where a few monastics attend 
| the small number of Europeans settled at 
angier and Morocco.—Grand total for Africa, in- 
cluding the missions: 13 bishoprica or 
1,181,000 catholics. 








Despoiled of her honors, deprived of all re- 
sources but those of grace, all but that of 
the word, she has never to maintain the 
struggle so vi ly, that her adversaries be- 
gin to doubt issue. Whether half the new 
world shall be the domain of truth or of error, is 
a question yet to be decided. 
principal” groupevthose inthe United 

two i in ni 
States and those in ish possessions; to 
which may be added, the Dutch colonies and 
the republic of Texas. P 

I. Unsirep States.—It will suffice briefly 
to mention some facts, which have been 
copiously detailed in the ‘Annals;’ such as, the 
increase of the three millions who inhabited the 
country at the declaration of independence, to 
thirteen millions; the emigrations from E y 
Ireland and Germany, by which alone this pro- 
oo increase can be explained; the impossi- 
bility which the catholic religion encountered at 
first, of meeting the new wants with its small 
number of ministers and destitution of pecuniary 
means; thé multitude of colonists without pas- 
tors, orphans without asylum, and children with- 
out schools, who became an easy prey to the 
opulent proselytism of the protestant sects; and 
finally, the happy efforts which have trium 
over such dangers. An archbishop and fi 
bishops have collected around them a clergy of 
500 members, and a catholic population of t 
1,250,000 souls. There have arisen already, 
uhder the auspices of the prelates, 11 semina- 
ries, 16 colleges, 45 boarding-schools, 42 charit 
schools, 25 asylums containing more than 1 
orphans, 7 hospitals, 14 institutions for the relief 
of various classes of the unfortunate. Having 
thus made all things ready, religion waits at the 
ports to receive Euro emi ts whom 
poverty annually leads there, to the number of 
two or three hundred thousand. She addresses 
each in his own language; she introduces them 
to friends of their own nation; she takes their 
children in her arms; she shares their ings, 
which are often the heaviest part of their scanty 
baggage. She readily ¢ to the ne- 
cessities of time and she uses advantage- 
ously the freedom of the and parliament- 
ary forms; seven jou are devoted to her 
defence, and solemn discussions, surrounded b 
all desirable guaranties of publicity, snatch 
numerous victims from error. While all the 
artificial wants of the most advanced civilization 
are thus met, apostolic men are collecting the 
fragments of savage tribes, crowded together, 
transplanted to the extremities of the union; 
while in the cities and on the surrounding plan- 
tations, the poor negroes also receive the conso- 
lations of A oy faith, which reveals to them the 
pardon of their sins. ln view of such beneficial 
results, we may well believe that the creation of 
the American episcopate will rank as one of the 
most important events in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the twentieth* century. Its efficacious 
activity recalls to mind i 
bors of organization, by which 
bishops of primitive times, among the 
Romans, the Arians and the barbarians, provid- 
ed for the future welfare of modern nations. In 
ten years, the number of dioceses has increased 
one fourth; and that of priests and of the faith- 
ful, ohe third. Their umon seems for them an 
infallible preponderance, in the midst of the per- 
petual divisions of heretical opinions.‘ In the 


*So in the original. Doubtless a misprint, for 
the nineteenth.— TY. 
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y, 
to say, like its divine Author, to the emi 
i ing every day to build new 


A few lines and figures may suffice to explain 
the particular condition of the different dioceses, 
the general character of which has just been 


given. 
1. Archbishopric of Baltimore, (State of Ma- 
land, District of Colombia pOs archbishop, 
priests, 2 seminaries, one of which belongs to 
Messrs. the Sulpicians, 40 seminarists, 1 novi- 
ciate of the Company of Jesus; 5 female con- 
=a 63 churches or chapels, 10 other stations; 
pm 2 — "F reordeg-s hols: 3 hoop. 
3 2e . “sc » 
Se es, cane a V 
i ic O i > te of Vir- 
ginia. )}—The aE Deon em is intrusted to the 
archbishop of Baltimore. It has 6 priests, 7 
churches or chapels, 12 other stations; 2 board- 
ing-sehools, 1 asylum with 8 orphans, | hospital, 
1 o> a Pa hie, (8 . 
Bishopric ic oO iladelphia, tates 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and part of New 
Jersey.)—One bishop, 1 coadjutor, 49 priests, 
1 seminary with 12 pupils; 78 churches or chap- 
els; 1 ¢ , 2 paeestap cepen 4 asylums 
with nearly 140 children, 2 schools. 

4. Bishopric of New York, (States of New 
York and New Jersey.}—One bishop, 1 coadju- 
tor, 63 priests, 1 semmary and 9 seminarists; 54 
churches, 44 stations; | college, 2 boarding- 
schools, 8 schools, one of which is for Germans, 
5 asylums, in which are collected more than 300 


. Bishopric of Boston, (States of Maine, 
New Hamrohise ” Rhode Talend and Connecti- 
eut.* bishop, 28 priests; 1 female convent; 
30 churches, 15 stations; 1 college, 1 boarding- 
ane, 1 free school. 


b age of Detroit, (State of Michigan, 
Territory of Wisconsin. ishop, 19 priests; 
16 aes and 14 stations; J perm . 3 kchools 
for Germans, English and French, 5 for the 
savages. 

P wey *y of — Ses 

bishop, 35 priests, 1 seminary stu- 
of the reverend fathers the 
Dominicans; 1 female convent; 24 churches, 16 
stations; 1 boardi 


- vena. 
9. yay ic of Dubuque, (Territory of lowa, 
erected in $51. -One tekow, 7 pelaste pte 
narists, 3 churches and 4 stations, 1 college and 


commenced. 
of St. Louis, (State of Mis- 


1 school j 
10. : ic of 
souri, part of Illinois, State of Arkansas, Terri- 





* Massachusetts seems to have been omitted 
through ignorance or mistake.—7r. 








tory of Missouri, bishop, 73 priests, 1 
seminary under the direction of Messrs. the 
Lazarists, 27 pupils, 1 noviciate of the Compan 
of Jesus; 11 female convents; 53 churches, 
stations; 3 colleges, 11 boarding-schools, 6 
schools, 5 asylums with more than 100 
1 hospital, 2 charitable societies. The reve 
fathers, the Belgian Jesuits, five in number, are 
evangelizing the savage tribes collected by the 
American government upon the territory of 
Missouri. test number of neophytes 
are among the Pottawattamies, the Kickapoos, 
the Kanzas, the Peorias and the Weas. 
renunciations of protestantism amount to about 
a year. 
11. "Bishopric of Bardstown, (State of Ken- 
tucky.)}—One bishop, 2 coadjutors, 45 priests, 
1 seminary, recently founded, under the diree- 
tion of the reverend fathers the Jesuits, 1 con- 
vent of the reverend fathers the Dominicans; 
3 female convents; 40 churches and 70 other 
stations; 3 colleges, 10 boarding-schools, 1 in- 
stitution for the education of deaf mutes, 1 Ger- 
man schoo}, 1 asylum with 42 orphans. 

12. Bishopric of Nashville, (State of Ten- 
nessee,) erected in 1837.—One bishop and 3 
priests of the order of St. Dominick, | church 

10 stations. 

13. Bishopric of New Orleans, (State of 
Louisiana. e bishop, 49 priests, 1 semina’ 
under the direction of Messrs. the Lazarists, iB 
seminarists; 4 female convents; 36 clurches or 
chapels, 1 college, 4 boarding-schools, 1 school, 
3 asylums with 162 orphans, 1 hospital. 

14. Bishopric of Natchez, (State of Missis- 
sippi.)}—This diocese has not yet received its 
organization. It was erected in 1837, but as the 
ecclesiastics who have been nominated to the 
bishopric have declined, it remains vacant. It 
has ms one priest — one ‘State cid 

15. Bishopric o ile, (State of A | 
Territory of the Mlovidas. bishop, 
priests; | female convent; 7 churches, 2 sia. 
tions; 1 college, 2 boarding-schools, 1 asylom, 
3 schools. . 

16. Bishopric of Charlestown,* (States of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
bishop, 19 priests; 2 female convents; 14 church- 
es and 53 stations; 2 boarding-schools and 1 
asylum, 1 retreat for invalid priests, 1 hospital 
for mechanics [ouvriers, laborers,] 2 charitable 
societies.(1) 

{I. Repusiic or Trxas.—The new state 
which has arisen under this name, between the 
United States and Mexico, was suffering a most 

religious destitution, when lately it 
was erected by the holy see into an apostolic 
prefecture, under the administration of the So- 
ciety had > Lazarus. Three ee exer- 
cise y ministry, among a catholic popules 
tion of 20 souls, in a lation of 250,000 
inhabitants. A few churches, moderately en- 
dowed, furnish the chief but insufficient resource 
for defraying the expenses of worship. 

Ill. Exctisa Possessions.—The posses- 
sions of England naturally range themselves 
under two divisions. The one (North 
American coloni *) embraces the two Canadas, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s 
Island, Newfoundland, Labrador, the Aretie 


* So in the original, by mistake for Charleston.— 


(1) These details, which are rigorously exact, 
are Ley ag At itan Catholic 4 
manac for under the 
os , , pu patronage 
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, and Bermuda. The other, (West|| 6. Apostolic Vicariate of Jamaica.—This 
Indian colonies,) comprehends Jamaica, the || includes the Bahama islands. One bishop, as- 
ter part of the Little Antilles, and a part of || sisted by a few priests, several of whom belong 
jana. In Lower Canada, an old conquest of || to the Company of Jesus, administer to a gatho- 
France, an episcopal see was established in || lic population whose number is unknown to us, 
1670, at Quebec. soil, cultivated by inde- || but which doubtless is rapidly increasing, in 
fatigable laborers, fertilized by the blood of|| consequence of the very active commercial in- 
many martyrs, was covered with a numerous ||tercourse between the English Antilles and 
pedple, who united the softness of French man- || South America. 
ners with the untiring energy of the American 
character, and above all, were attached to a|| 7. Apostolic Vicariate of English Guiana.— 
religion whose beneficence they admired. -The |} One bishop, 7 priests, 4 seminarists, 3 of whom 
British empire, on uniting this country to its || are pursuing their study in Ireland; 7,000 Cath- 
vast domains, attempted to subject it to that olics, among whom are a settlement of convert- 
reign of intolerance, which protestantism has || ed savages; 4 churches or chapels, 2 schools, 
never failed to establish where it has had the 157 abjurations of protestantism have been the 
om. | But the firmness of the Canadians || fruit of apostolic | the past year. 
paral those vexatious measures, and in the , : at: 
end Domed the establishment of a better sys- 8. Bw oye Vicariate of the Antilles. 
tem. The liberty of the church acknowledged, || England has gathered rich spoils in this arehi- 
the hierarchy respected, the creation of the pelago—Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, Domi- 
bishopric of Montreal, of two other dioceses || 1C@, ancient colonies of Spain and France, 
and three apostolic vicariates—such have been Here protestantism rushed in as upon her prey, 
the results, in the English colonies of the north, || #4 more than 300 ministers were residing here, 
of seventy years’ perseverance. Those of the || 84 were already preparing to carry their ope- 
south have felt the effect; and the three vicar- || @tions even to the neighboring continent. 
jates among which they have lately been divid- || Some islands, left for 30 years without a priest 
ed, have become so many fertile fields, where || @%4 without worship, seemed in danger of ap- 
the faith begins to bloom.’ A judgment may be || P'oaching apostasy. But God has not suffered 
formed from the following alls. The two||'t. He has given several pastors to these 
dioceses of Quebec and Montreal do not appear || @ndoned folds. One bishop, assisted by a 
in the account, being strong enough to supply || °°@djutor worthy of him, has already in a good 
their own wants, and in some sort to hide from || degree rebuilt these ruins. A clergy of 26 
sight, under an immense orthodox majority, the || PT!€sts, soon to be reinforced by 10 young cler- 
scattered congregations of sectarians. gymen educated in —— takes possession of 
1. Bishopric of Kingston, (Upper Canada.) the vacant stations. To 27 churches now 
One bishop, 25 priests 96,000" athelies. of standing, these will soon be added 21 . others, 
whom 30,000 are converted sav es, mingled a a. C — athe ae 
with 20,000 deren 60, . idolatrous || °°? MOFe S80 DNs ae 
savages; 3 churches and 60 chapels; no semi- 
carp ectoge, or convent. For want of pecun-||_ !V. Possxssions or Hottanp,—These 
jary means, only a few schools, taught by lay- || form two apostolic prefectures. 


men, are sustained, and these with difficu ty. . " 
: . . 1. Apostolic Prefecture of Dutch Guiana.— 
2. Bishopric of Charlottetown, (Prince Ed- | Chief on Sarimnts The priests, 2 church- 
ward’s Island, St. John’s Island, Province of || es or chapels, 1 hospital for leprous negroes, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and New Brunswick.) || 000 Catholics, in a population of % 000 
One bishop, 14 priests. The aumber of Catho- |) ouls, J, . 
lies is not exactly known, but may amount to 5 : 
80,000.? 2. Apostolic Prefecture of the Dutch Antilles. 


3. Apostolic Vicariate of Nova Scotia.—One The chief place of the mission is Curacoa, 
Bishop, 21 priests, 45 churches, 25 chapels; no The cepa of egy meg - &, — . 
seminary, college, or convent, as the extreme Catheli aa 6 ob : toy y an “ng tes + 2'000 
poverty of the vicariate does not allow these | Pro eS a a 4 
useful institutions; 60,000 Catholics. a 

4. Apostolic Vicariate of Hudson’s Bay.— Niacin! i : 
One bishop, 5 priests, 5 churches, 2,500 Caiho-|| eneral Summary of Missions in America. 
lies, an equal number of Protestants, a multi- ' 
tude of savage tribes. A new mission is to ; - 
commence, just about this time, in the vast dis- — States, . 3 
trict on the Columbia river, on the borders of toh Possens 
the Pacific Ocean, where the ‘descendants of the way ee any P 1 3 | 
converted me have called for such priests 
as evangelized their fathers. Total, 24 629 (1)1,751,000 
=< nage 4 Vicariate of Newfoundland. — 

bishop, 25 priests, churches, 40,000|| (, 

“ ’ )There should be reckoned, in countries 
Catholics, and 35,000 Protestants. One school : 1. 
for girs, in which 850 children are taught by ry oe ee cepa pte 500,080 1. Lower Canada, 
the Sisters of the Presentation, forms as yet the || French Colonies, 4 apostolic fectures and 
only establishment for religious education which | | ane wore my ‘ “en. ° pg 
it is possible to support, among a population of || Optics and 1,000, ,- : lp SURE 
fishermen and tra che The jhriedietion of || 8mala, the republics of South America and the 


“Salat wet | 
this vicariate extends to Labrador, and already a Ah Tent } od the whole 
the divine word is proclaimed to the Esqui-|| World: 73 bishoprics or vicariates, 26,461,000 
maux. Catholics. 
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OCEANICA. 


Oceanica, the last conquest of modern navi- 
gation, coming to fill a yet remaining vacancy 
upon the face of the globe, seems also destined 
to take a place in the history of humanity. It 
is the chain which connects the old and the new 
world on the south, as Iceland and the Aleutian 
islands connect them on the north. Thus we 
are enabled to understand how the brahmins of 
India, having lost their course oy during 
an adventurous voyage, driven by winds 
from coast to coast, were brought at last to 
Peru, and carried thither a worship and laws, 
the foreign origin of which is evinced by the 
most authentic traditions. And it is easy to 
foresee that the time will come, when America, 
enriched and populous, will maintain the most 
active relations with the opulent regions of 
Southern Asia, and that the archipelagoes of 
the South Sea, having become so many stations 
and entrepots, will acquire an incalculable im- 
portance as marts of commerce and radiating 
— of light. Moreover, those islands, the 
argest in the world, Borneo, more extensive 
than France, New Guinea, — to Italy and 
Germany together, New Holland, which de- 
serves to be called a continent, all so richly en- 
dowed hy nature, so favorably situated for the 
creations of genius, can doubtless expect a 
place in the history of futurity on their own ae- 
count, Yet further, and as if to invite the im- 
mediate attention of serious minds, twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants there present, so to speak, 
all the mental varieties of the human race, from 
the ingenious, regularly governed and some- 
times heroic Malays, to the cannibal Papous 
«nd hideous Australians. They show us, also, 
all the forms which infidelity can put on; Islam- 
ism, brahminism and the worship of Boodha in 
the Sonda Islands; an idolatry systematically 
reduced to dogmas in Polynesia; in the Papou 
islands a gross fetishism, and a vague adora- 
tion of demons among the stupid tribes of Van 
Diemen’s Land. Even this was not enough; 
and as England, in founding her penal colonies 
at Botan ay and Norfolk, has carried thither 
yet another class of men, perhaps the most de- 
graded of all, new errors, though less impure, 
must yet intermix themselves with this host of 
delusive creeds. About the close of the last 
century, protestantism alighted upon Oceanica. 
The history of those strange missions is known; 
how the English and American preachers, sup- 
ported by the influence of their respective na- 
tions, skilfully secured for themselves a favora- 
ble reception, managed the political inclinations 
of some of the chiefs, and procured the official 
conversion of several tribes by authority; how, 
unable to destroy the inward empire of super- 
stition among the islanders, they attempted to 
subject them to an outward discipline, the phar- 
isaic severity of which has rendered the light 
burden of the gospel odious and heavy, and 
decimated the population by a murderous wast- 
ing away of life; how, finally, provided with 
large salaries and established in marriage, they 
employed the leisure of their comfortable apos- 
tleship in the pursuit of personal advantage, 
obtaining grants of land and monopolies of busi- 
ness, and dreaming already of a sort of theo- 
cratic and commercial aristocracy for their de- 
scendants, of which the isles of the South Sea 
should be the innumerable feofs.(1) And since 





(1) The preceding facts are attested by a very 
oydgers. The 


great number, even tv 
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the church, which had never renounced this part 
of her heritage, has sent true apostles there, and 
the people have received their word with joy, 
it is known by what means the emissaries of 
heresy have endeavored to stifle it. History 
will relate that men who dared to call them- 
selves ministers of a civilizing religion, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, in the face of 
heaven and earth, have sentenced* christian 
women to gather up in their hands, every day, 
the filth of a garrison! It was time that this 
shameful conduct should have anend. In the 
name of the law of nature, in the name of the 
outraged law of nations, it was the duty of 
some catholic power to enforce reparation. — 
France has done it. By her intervention, the 
confessors have seen their chains fall off, the 
proscribed altars are rebuilt, and the faith which 
triumphs at Mangareva, which is propagated at 
the Marquesas, at the Bay of Islands and at 
Sidney, has henceforth a stone on which she 
may lay her head in the archipelagoes of the 
Sandwich Islands and Tahiti. 

The missions in Oceanica form one prefecture 
and three apostolic vicariates. 

1. Apostolic Prefecture of Batavia.—The 
catholic religion, which had been carried to 
Java by the Portuguese, was banished thence 
for two centuries by the arms of Holland. Yet, 
for several years past,a less severe adminis- 
tration has prevailed. An ——— prefect, as- 
sisted by three priests, has the care of several 
congregations at Batavia and different points 
of the interior. There are three churches, and 
not more than 1,000 believers. 

Apostolic Vicariate of Australia.—The 
bishop, who resides at Sidney, has under his 


| jurisdiction, New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land 


and Norfolk Island; where are 23 priests, 1 
church, 2 chapels, 4 retreats, 3 schools, 1 semi- 
nary with five pupils, 40,000 catholics, 100,000 

rotestants, an unknown number of infidels, 

he rapid organization of this new christian 
community, and the miraculous changes wrought 
by its pastors in the penal colonies, which are 
the most diseased portion of the flock, astonish 





Sandwich Islands Gazette, of March 2, 1839, re- 
lates, “That women have been seen, condemned 
to hard labor by the law of the dominant missiona- 


| ries, harnessed, instead of horses, to an enormous 
| wagon, which they drew, panting and covered 
| with sweat;’’? while the wives of the ministers, 
| elegantly attired 

| drawn by men. i 


were travelling in a carriage 
Dn another quarter, the vigilance 
of the press lately established at New Zealand has 
revealed the fact, that the Bible-men have there 


| procured, for a trifling consideration, the proprie. 


torship of a territory which forms one of our pro- 
vinces. Nevertheless, in drawing this general 
picture of the conduct of Messrs. the ministers, we 
do not pretend to deny the existence of individual 
exceptions, of a different character. 

* This is incorrect. The law under which they 
were punished, was that forbidding all idolatrous 
usages, such as the religious use of images and 
dead men’s bones. This law was made when 
idolatry was abolished, in November. 1819; more 
than four months before the arrival of the mission- 
aries. The kind and amount of punishment was 
determined by the chiefs who pronounced the sen- 
tence. ‘The American missionaries never advised 
the government to punish persons for their relig- 
jon, but on the contrary, often remonstrated 
against it.—And it can hardly be necessary to add 
that all the severe allegations here brought against 
the Sandwich Islands mission are believed to be 
utterly without foundation in truth, and to be 
merely a repetition of those untrue reports long 
ago invented and put in circulation by residents 
and visitors hdwtile to the mission. —7r. 
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the protestant population, and bring over men 
of principle from that communion—not without 
provoking the ill will of its ministers. To effect 
the conversion of the one class and resist the 
hostility of the other, we need to redouble our 
efforts. Twelve additional priests would scarce 
suffice to fill important posts. The building of 
several chapels goes on more slow! than their 
founders wish. Finally, the establishment of an 
orthodox journal has been found indispensable, 
to repel the brutal attacks of the heretical press. 
But the greatness of these wants will not dis- 
courage our zeal, when we consider the im- 
mense interests that demand it. _ The present 
crisis will decide the future religious condition 
of a continent. 

3. Apostolic Vicariate of Western Oceanica. 
This vicariate embraces all the islands not in- 
cluded in the preceding, to the 160th de ree of 
west longitude. It is supplied by the Society 
of Mary. It has one bishop, 16 priests, and 7 
catechists. One missionary is evangelizing the 
island of Fortuna. Another already reckons 
among his catechumens, the principal chiefs of 
Wallis’ Island. The apostolic vicar and the 
remainder of the —- seareely suffice for the 
apostleship of New Zealand, where religion 
seems about to be rapidly propagated, among 
a people lately considered the most ferocious in 
the southern hemisphere. The present number 
of neophytes has not been transmitted to us. 
To them should be added the French and Irish 
colonists, who, having wandered to these ends 
of the earth, rejoice to be visited by the univer- 
sal care of the church. 

4. Apostolic Vicariate of Eastern Oceanica. 
The Society of Picpus, to whom the evangeli- 
zation of the archipelagoes situated west of the 
160th degree of west longitude is intrusted, are 

uting their mission with success. ‘The 
conversion of four thousand inhabitants of Gam- 
bier recalls to mind the most affecting wonders 
of the conversions in Paraguay. Even now, 
the day of salvation, risen upva those predes- 
tined islands, enlightens with its dawn the 
neighboring group of the Marquesas; and we 
have already told, by what concurrence of 
providential circumstances Tahiti and the Sand- 
wich Islands have received again upon their 
shores, those pious missionaries, who had been 
cast, alone and without bread, upon the desert 
coasts of California. I am wrong. One of 
them, the first apostle of the Oceanicans, ought 
not to receive his due so tardily. That con- 
fessor of the faith, M. Bachelot, had fallen be- 
neath the sufferings of his banishment. One 
bishop, 16 priests, 1 seminarist, 12 friars, [freres, 
brethren] are engaged in this mission. It teck- 
ons also 9 members, 3 of whom are priests, in 
the agency-house at Valparaiso. The enormous 
expense of voyages, and the necessity of send- 
ing out large supplies of clothing and utensils 
to meet the new wants of the converted popula- 
tions, will demand considerable sacrifices for 
these two vicariates, for a long time to come. 


Summary for Oceanica. 


Bish. Priests. Cath. 
Apostolic Prefect. of Batavia, 4 1,'00? 
Apostolic Vicariate of Australia, 1 23 

Western Oceanica, 1 16 


Do. Eastern Oceanica, 1 16 
59 (1)46,500 


(1) Exclusive of the missions, the church reckons 
many disciples. 1. Archipelago of the Phili : 





Total, 3 











Adding together the results obtained in the 
five divisions of the world: 


Bish. Coadj. Priests. | Oath. 


Europe, 579 387,000 


, 
Asia, 69 10 2,856 2,911,000 
5 97 188,000 
629 1,751,000? 
59 ” 45,500* 


Africa, 
America, 24 5 
Oceanica, 3 





Grand Total, 121 15 4,220 4,582,500(1) 

The religious orders, co tions and com- 
panies which take part in the apostolic labors 
of the missions which have been described, are 
twenty-eight in number. 


1. Seminary of Foreign Missions.—India, Indo- 
Chinese countries, China and Corea; 78 Euro- 
pean priests; 147 native priests are connected 
with them. 

2. Sulpicians.—Baltimore; 9? 

3. Eudists.—Vincennes; 3. 

4. Society of Picpus.Smyrna, Valparaiso, Ocean- 


ica; 30. 
5. Society of Mary.—Oceanica; 17. 
Regular clergy:— 


6. Barnabites.—Ava and Pegu; 4. 

7 heen India, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Jamaica; about 75. 

8. Oblates of the holy Virgin Mary, Congregation 
of Turin.—Ava and Pegu; 3. 

9. ‘ Spe of St. Philip de Neri.—Ceylon; about 


10. Congregation of the Mission, (Lazarists.)— 

Archipelago, Constantinople, Syria, Abyssinia, 
twelve establishments in America; 123. 

ll. Passionists —Bulgaria; 5. : 

12. Redemptorists.-Turkey; number unknown; 4? 


Monks :-— 


13—17. Rule of St. Anthony. Three congrega- 
tions of Maronite monks: Aleppines, Baladites, 
Antonines.—All in Syria; about 60: priests. 

Two Armenian congregations. One is on 
Mount Lebanon; the other, on the reformed sys- 
tem of Mechitar, has its chief place at Venice, 
and spreads over the whole east; number un- 
known; 150? 

18—20. Rule of St. Basil, three congregations of 
Melchite monks —In Syria; about 90 ? 

21. Rule of St. Hormisdas.—Three C 


jean mon- 
astics in Mesopotamia. 


Mendicant orders :-— 
2. Trappists.—Nova Scotia; number unknown. 





a magnificent Spanish colony, and one of the most 
successful theatres of their civilizing labors, pre- 
sents a population of 3,000,000 souls, christianized, 
under a regular government, and increasing daily 
by new conquests among the 500,000 savages scat- 
tered through the interior of some of the islands. 
The archbishop of Manilla and the three bishops 
of Zebu, Nova Segovia and Nova Caceres, have 
under them a clergy of 1,100 priests, of whom 600 
are natives, distributed among 500 parishes. The 
Marianne islands, which also belong to Spain, are 
doubtless included in some one of these four dio- 
ceses. 2. The Portuguese possessions in the 
islands of Timor, Flores, Sabrao, etc., contain 
about 135,000 inhabitants, a great part of whom 
profess the catholic religion. Taking these into 
account, We must acknowledge, in all Oceanica, 
7 episcopal titles, about 1 priests, 3,100,000 
catholics. 

(1) And for the whole catholic church, about 8°0 
bishops, without reckoning their coadjutors, suf- 
fragans and other prelates, and more than 152 mil- 
lions of catholics. 

* Here is an error of 1,000, as may be seen 
referring to the summary for Oceanica; but it is an 
error of the author, and not of the printer, for the 
footing corresponds with it.—7y. 





23. ey Tong- 
King, Fokien, Cincinnati, wn, Nash- 
ville; about 50. 

24—27. Rule of St. Francis, four distinct orders: 
l. The reverend fathers, the Minorites of the 

Observance.—Holy Land, Bosnia, Albania and 
Macedonia; about 250. 

2. The reverend fathers, the reformed Minor- 
ites —Upper Egypt, Albania, Macedonia and 
Constantinople; about 30. 

3. The reverend fathers, the conventual Minor- 
ites.— Moldavia and Constantinople; about 20. 

4. The reverend fathers, the Capuchins.— 

Archipelago, Constantinople, Georgia, Syria, 

Hindostan, ry; about 40. ‘ 

Bare-footed Carmelites.—Syria, Persia, Bom- 

bay, Verapaly; about 30. ’ 


Total, about 1,800; of whom 700 are Euro- 
peans. Exclusive of the religious orders and 
congregatiuns, about 2,400.(1) 

At the close of this long enumeration, two 
salutary thoughts seem naturally to arise. It 

id prompt us to admiration for the church, 
and to zeal in our work. 





(1) Perhaps some religious companies, concern- 
ing which our information is defective, may find 
themselves omitted in this table. Of those which 
appear there, some have in protestant Europe or 
among the savages of South America, establish- 
ments which it does not come within our present 
object to mention. The account of persons does 
not include the private brethren, whose modest 
services are of very great utility, although they 
confine themselves to secular cares, and thus 
leave the ministers at liberty to attend without in- 
terruption to their sacred ministry, yet acting | 
themselves as catechists. Neither does the ac-| 
count include the novices, some of whom are | 
priests. 

The reader will doubtless have observed with | 
astonishment, the numerical proportion of believ- | 
ers and of the clergy. The average is, one bishop 
to 40.000 catholics, and one priest to 1,00. But, 
on the one hand, this proportion results from in- 
cluding in our columns the churches of the Levant, 
(47 bishops and 1,767 priests,) where the diversity | 
of communions and the severity of the liturgy re- | 





uires an unusually great number of priests. On | 
the other hand, the multiplicity of episcopal sees, 
as was the usage in primitive times, has always | 
been kept in view by the church. What the. 
primitive usage was, may be seen by the 450 bish- | 
oprics in ancient Africa, and by the number of | 


sees still existing in Italy. Finally, the scattered | 
residence of the catholics over an immense terri- 
tory, and at great distances from each other, fear- 
fully increases the difficulty of a habitual minis- | 
ntothem. We must measure the extent of | 
their jurtedictiona, pet by thousands of souls, but 
of square miles. Thus only can we understand | 
the inadequacy of the supply of missionaries, and 
the necessity of filling the vacancies among them. | 
There is no danger that the laborers will ever be | 
out of work; for it is precisely where no christian | 
communities exist, that they have the glorious task 
of forming new ones. 
Finally, though we have met the emissaries 
tism at many points, this fact affords | 
no proof in favor of the universality of protestant- 
ism. For that religion has never yet entered | 
those vast empires where it is necessary to die for | 
the faith. The number of its preselytes, too, 
among the nations of Asia, has always been insig- | 
nificant. A minister lately acknowledged, that the 
mission at Macao, in twenty years, and after ex- | 
pending about 500.000 francs, had converted but 
seven Chinese, reckoning the domestics employed | 
in the house. Finally, the pretended missions of | 
the English, Presbyterians, Baptists, Westeyans, | 
Moravians, etc. etc., differ from each other in their 
worship, their morality and their doctrines; and, | 
so far bringing the infidels into the unity of a | 
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single creed, a deplorable spectacle of | 


Fez, 


And first, is not this moral empire of the 
eatholic church, which already unites more 
than a hundred -_ — millions of minds, and 
enl itself daily by new conquests, a grand 
sight? While the eagle and the wolff the 
bloody images of ancient Rome, were compell- 
ed, by a desperate resistance, to terminate their 
march on the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Danube, new Rome has carried her pacific 
symbols, the dove and the lamb, even to the 
Ganges and the Mississippi, and still beyond, 
over lands unknown and to nations without a 
name. Wherever we have directed our re« 
searches, we have found the solicitude of the 
sovereign pontificate shown by its works; erect- 
ing, in less than six years, more than thirty 
bishoprics or apostolic vicariates; reorganizing, 
by energetic measures, the missions of India; 
sustaining, by the power of its word, the chris. 
tian communities of the Indo-Chinese regi 
while its alms lay the first stone of the first 
African hospital, and its presents encourage the 

iety of the first christian king in Oceanica, 

Inder its auspicies, one hundred and twent 
bishops disperse themselves to the four winds, 
astonish protestant cities by the profoundness 
of their learning, command the respect of Mo- 
hammedans by their viriues, or even lay their 
white heads under the pagan’s axe, that the 
nineteenth century may be crowned with all the 
glories of the primitive ages, and may count 
its apostles, its doctors, its confessors and its 
martyrs. So also, in these days, which per 
will not appear without honor in the eyes of 

sterity, if Europe bas her Athanasius, Asia 

as had her Cyprian, America has been re- 
minded of Chrysostom by the eloquence of her 
illustrious prelates, and Africa has leaped for 
joy, as she seemed to find the soul of Augusti 
in the person of his first successor. Why should 
we mention now, the more than four thousand 
priests, the greater part of whom have broken 
all the sweetest bonds of the heart, and laid 
aside all the habits of their mother tongue and 
national manners, that they might consecrate 
themselves, and as far as in them lies, make 
themselves like those uncultivated, barbarous 
people of foreign lands, who will often render 
them hatred for love? How shall we describe 
that infinite ~ of labors and benefactions 
in which they spend their lives; the functions of 
the holy ministry, exercised over such distances 
and among such perils; the controversies in 
which they are successively engaged with the 
most learned errors and the grossest supersti- 
tions; the schools, the convents, the retreats, 
which rise in the midst of idolatrous nations, 
where children are chattels, women are slaves, 
and the poor an unclean caste? Finally, when 
we consider the multitude of believers scattered 
ever the face of the whole world—four hundred 
thousand negroes, two hundred thousand Amer 
ican savages, three hundred thousand Chinese, 
four hundred and fifty thousand Annamites, eight 
hundred thousand Hindoos, five hundred thou- 
sand Maronites, a hundred thousand Armen- 
ians, two hundred thousand English colonists 
twelve hundred thousand citizens of the Unit 
States—we must acknowledge the universality, 
and therefore the divinity, of a religion which 
rules all climates, all varieties of descent, all 
degrees o£ intellectual developement, all social 
institutions; independent, therefore, of the con« 
ditions of time and place, which are necessary 
forms of all things of earthly origin. And now, 
if this imposing number of witnesses for the 
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faith is yet far from meeting the desires of 
charity, which is impatient to see the christian 
family multiplying by millions, we must recol- 
lect that the counsels of God are impenetrable, 
but it is the duty of men to co-operate in ac- 
complishing them. It is their duty to bring it 
to pass, that there shall be no spot on the globe 
where the voice that cries in the wilderness 
has not been heard, where the immaculate 
sacrifice has not been offered, where the cross 
has not been planted. Heaven and earth will 
engage to raise up worshippers around it. For 
of the cress that word was written, which closes 
the book of the revelations of Isaiah: “I will 
raise up a sign; and of the number of those 
that shall be saved, I will send some to the na- 
tions beyond the seas, to Africa and to Asia, 
to Greece, and to the distant islands, where my 
name has tever been pronounced. And they 
shall declare my glory, and they shall bring 
your brethren upon horses and in chariots, on 
mules aud in eeonecon from them will I 
select priests and Levites, saith the Lord.” 
But, when we consider the part we have 
hitherto taken in the accomplishment of these 
ictions, and compare the small amount of 
the aid we have rendered with the greatness of 
the wants to be supplied, we shall find cause to 
be humbled, and therefore to reanimate our 
zeal. Indeed, when we rejoiced, lately, on 
finding that our receipts amounted to two mil- 
lions, we were not comparing them with the 
innumerable uses among which they must. be 
divided, and thus reduced to imperceptible 
fractions. ‘I'wo millions is scarce sufficient for 
the annual outfits of nearly 200 missionaries, 
whose voyages often extend six thousand 
leagues, and for the long and expensive jour- 
neys of the clergy, scattered over the immense 
surfaces of America and Oceanica. Two mil- 
lions, wholly applied to the maintenance of 120 
bishops and 4,000 priests, is less than 500 francs 
for each; and while we would not rob them of 
that pious halo of poverty, which shows the 
renown of their virtue in such honorable relief, 
they ought at least, according to the words of 
the apostle, to receive food and raiment. Two 
millions, appropriated to the erection, preserva- 
tion and repair of 8,000 churches or chapels, is 
250 francs for each edifice. Finally, two mil- 
lions, employed for the temporal relief of four 
millions of ouf brethren, of whom at least one 
half is composed of infants, orphans, widows, 


sick, slaves, prisoners, paupers, is only half a | 


france each. And is this the pitiful alms which 
we pretend to give for their education, their 
health, their liberty, their salvation? Is this 
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| the price at which we value their souls? But 
| this sum, insufficient as it is for either of the 
| four services which have been mentioned, must 
yet be divided among them all; so that there 
| will be 125 francs for the pastor, 62 for worship, 
and one fourth of a franc annually for each ne- 
cessitous catholic; an amount ridiculously inad- 
equate, were it not increased from the feeble 
| resources of the places where it is expended. 
| The united charity of several great nations will 
|not be content to stop with such results. It 
| now knows the number of missions, for the sup- 
port of which it is responsible to God and to 
humanity. It now knows that in the innermost 
recesses of Upper Asia, of Africa and of the 
Sonda Islands, where the faith is not known, 
where Jesus Christ is not loved, new missions 
will commence, as soon as the means are fur- 
nished, to hire a place for a priest on a vessel’s 
deck, and to inswe him for a few days, an 
apostle’s cloak and the black bread of the 
prophet of the desert. Old Christians of Eu- 
| rope, pledged by the pious endowments which 
our fathers gave, and which the political tem- 
sts of our times have swallowed up, we are 
und to honor their last wills, and to take their 
places. We are the natural god-fathers of 
those infant nations that await their baptism. 
The holy water is prepared, the church stands 
ready, with the gospels and the taper in her 
hands. We only are yet wanting at the solemn 
assembly. Let us haste thither in crowds, and 
take with us our friends and brethren, and all 
whom we meet in the paths of life. We are 
honored by receiving the invitation. For while 
the haughty wisdom of paganism excludes the 
profane from its schools and its temples, we, 
who live in a better age, find ourselves asso- 
ciated in the work of universal redemption, by 
means of that admirable economy of the catho- 
lic fellowship, which brings together the Levite 
and the Samaritan, the priest and the people, 
and unites them in the concert of fraternal 
charity. The priest, after the Savior’s exam- 
ple, engages in a laborious career. . He preach- 
eson the barren mountains of infidelity. He 
ascends the martyr’s Calvary. To us are re- 
served more humble ard pleasant labors. We 
are like those obscure diseiples, who carried in 
"baskets the multiplied loaves; like those publi- 
cans and fishermen, who prepared him an asy- 
lum for the night; like that unknown woman, 
who wiped his face when bathed in blood; like 
the Cyrenean, who for a time shared the bur- 
den of his cross; like the just man of Arima- 
| thea, who received his sacred body and laid it 





\ 











| in the tomb. 


FAiscellanies. 


NATIVE PRESS IN CALCUTTA. 


On page 66th a remark or two was dropped re- 
specting the influence of the native press in 
India. In the Caleutta Christian Observer for 
February 1840, is an article giving information 
concerning the rise, and the present extent and 
character of the native periodical press in the 
Bengal presidency. Some extracts are given 





below. ‘ 


results which have followed the introduction of 
the European printing, remarks— 


The writer, afier remarking on the important 


Besides these inestimable results, in which the 
advantageous operation of a free English press 
is progressively developing itself, we estimate 
as of no less moment, in a large and prospective 
view of things, its concurrent efficacy in awak- 
ening the slumbering energies of the natives of 
the soil, by producing in their minds a concep- 
tion of public spirit, and creating a national 
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sentiment; in educating them to fee] and exer- 
cise their civil capabilities, indoctrinating them 
with just principles in the sciences of govern- 
ment and political economy, and imbuing them 
with right views of public morals and national 
character. Nor, writing as we do in the pages 
of a ‘Christian Observer,’ can we overlook, 
were we so inclined, the silent but inapprecia- 
ble, nay almost omnipotent power, so to speak, 
in this way exerted upon the indigenous super- 
stitions of this vast region of moral darkness 
and religious death. The great missionary en- 
terprise, in which so large a proportion of the 
wisest and best of the population of our father- 
land take so deep an interest—sending forth 
their agents in yearly increasing numbers to 
plant the cross of the universal Redeemer in the 
soil of Hindostan, and to proclaim the glorious 
messages of heavenly wisdom and mercy—this 
great enterprise cannot fail to be aided and the 
object of evangelizing labors vastly accelerated 
by the yearly, almost daily, accumulating pow- 
er of a free press. It is no longer possible to 
misrepresent the motives or belie the characters 
of the missionaries of the gospel of Christ, or to 
torture their proceedings into charges whose 
burthen shall be, as so often heretofore, that 
they endanger the peace of society, the stabil- 
ity of our empire, the continuance of a com- 
merce so advantageous to the resources of our 
native country. The time is past, forever past, 
when it might still be possible to mislead the 
public at home or on the spot, in relation to the 
quiet, unpretending, but all-important labors of 
christian missionaries. 

The far and justly famed Serampore mission- 
aries, among other numerous and well-substan- 
tiated titles to the gratitude of India and to an 
illustrious place in the memory of posterity, 
have the distinguished merit of having originat- 
ed the Caleutia native press. The Samachar 
Darpan, or Mirror of Intelligence, which first 
issued from the Serampore mission-press, we 
believe in the year 1818, twenty-one years ago, 
and was conducted by those whose undying 
names alone now survive, was the first speci- 
men of a Bengali newspaper. The Samachar 
Chandrika, or Moonlight of News, conducted 
by a well known individual of influence among 
the so-called orthodox Hindoos, was the first to 
try the experiment upon native resources. 
Since then, especially since the free-press regu- 
lation, many competitors have started up to 
contend for the dominion of public opinion 
among the native éommaunity. These, it may 
readily be supposed, are of very various, merit 
and circulation. Each, however, cannot but 


—— possess some influence, and all unit- 
edly 


a prodigious efficacy; especially now, 
when, atthe oe time thas English odecetien 
is spreading on all hands in daily enlarging cir- 
cles, so wondrous an impetus has been given to 
a concurrent cultivation of the vernacular lan- 
guages, by their restoration, on the fall of the 
usurping Persian, to their legitimate, rational, 
and natural place in the courts, in all govern- 
ment offices, and in general business. 

These papers are printed mostly at native 
presses, conducted by native editors; and the 
greater number are issued weekly in small sin- 

le or double folios, usually of three columns. 

ost are in Bengali only; a few in Bengali and 
Euglish. Some of them, like those evanescent 
meteors called falling stars, have but just ap- 
peared and been extinguished even in their na- 
scent corruscations; or, as abortive embryos, 
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have existed but to die. Of their ty 
execution little requires to be said; most of 
themare printed on indifferent paper, with in- 


different and much worn types, are composed . 


and worked off by native pressmen, and swarm 
with typographical errors. Some, however, of 
the — ones especially, are both neatly and 
correctly executed, doing great credit to the 
enterprise and diligence of their conductors. 

he style of native composition prevailing in 
them is various, generally not over correct, 
seldom elegant, too often Jonse and vicious in 
the extreme. Magniloquent phrases, bombastic 
figures, tedious alliteration, rile conceits, 
accumulated epithets and far-fetched analogies; 
these are all in the native taste as it now is: the 
transition, however, to a purer has commenced; 
and a more correct style of composition is be- 
ginning to be cultivated, as a more just concep- 
tion of the real duties and true end of written 
language is better understood. 

. he best of them by many degrees, at pre- 
sent, is the Bhaskar, or Sun; it is published 
weekly, in two folio sheets, The leading arti- 
cle is an ethieal maxim or definition, illustrated, 
after the oriental manner, by a tale, usually 
fictitious and not always in es with the 
sobriety of the subject. The strictly ethical 

rtion, however, is always good, often excel- 
ent. The style of the Bhaskar is immeasurably 
superior to that of any of the whole tribe be- 
sides; and, though not free from defects, ex- 
hibits on the whole, the finest specimens of 
Bengali composition, neither mixed and vulgar 
on the one hand, nor affectung the abstruseness 
of an almost Sanscrit diction, on the other. 
The editor is a brahmin of highly liberal senti- 
ments, extremely solicitous to raise the tone of 
feeling and standard of thought among his 
countrymen; unsparing in his use of a well- 
managed severity of satire and indignant re- 
buke directed against the worst faults and fol- 
lies of his compatriots. 

The Rasaraj, published at the same press, 


is largely occupied with original metrical com. , 


positions : its prose style is much on a par with 
the preceding. 

Sambad Purnachandroday is conducted 
by a very intelligent young Babu employed in 
one of the public offices. It has an extensive 
circulation, and retails a great mass of useful 
intelligence; its style, however, is too much la- 
bored and ambitious. 

The Gyananweshan is next in merit; it is a 
very respectable paper, doing great credit to 
the talent, zeal and publie spirit of its condue- 
tors. 

Of the “Anglo-Bengali papers, the Darpan, 
already referred to as issuing from Serampore, 
is under joint European and native manage- 
ment. The contributions from without are in 
various styles of native composition; but its 
editorials are not always written in the purest 
and most idicmatical Bengali; it has, however, 
the far higher praise of being ever liberal, of 


advocating every good eause, of <a 


large amount of useful information, and of 


ing uncompromising in hatred of vice and op- 


pression. It is always the enemy of supersti- 
tion, bad government and worse anarchy, the 
friend of education, the patron of the oppressed, 
and in fact is truly “a mirror of the times.” 


The proprietors of the paper known by the 


magnificent title, as above given, of ‘the Full 
Moon of Intelligence,” (Sampurna Chandro- 
day,) lately projected a daily paper in the same 
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language, @ specimen number of which is now 
before S Bis entitled, somewhat more mod- 
estly than the preceding, probably as being 
deemed but the early breaking of a flood of 
mental light, in process of time to shine forth 
from sinter more extended efforts, “the Dawn 
of Intelligence,” (Sambad Arunoday.) > 

The character of the poetry in some of the 
native hebdomadals is indifferent, not havin 
always even the merit of some other ephemera 
verse, of possessing at least some point and 
wit; while it is not seldom, as we have already 
said, discreditable to them and to their sup- 

ers, consisting, as it too often does, of scur- 
rilous doggrel directed against christian mission- 
aries ae their procedure, and what is of far 
more serious moment, against our holy and 
divine Savior or his benevolent system of faith 
and piety. The proper antidote to this is just 
«to let it alone,” and to abound the more in 
tience, zeal and disinterested effort to dis- 
perse the — of trath through the’ surrounding 
darkness. fe augur well to the cause of 
Christianity, when its grand enemy, beginning 
to fear for his usurped dominion of God’s 
rightful sovereignty over the minds and hearts 
and services of his moral creatures, stirs up his 
human slaves to fight for his tottering power. 
For tottering it is, to its very base, and ere long 
will fall, “nor leave, we trust, one wreck be- 
hind !” 

The Prabhakar must be noticed as one of 
the better issues from the native press. Its 
earlier numbers contain much well managed 
and biting satire, while its very later ones give 
to the public, the moral essays or addresses 
delivered in the Tattwadodhini Sabha, a pri- 
vate society of immaterialists, arisen out of the 
Brahma Sabha. “These are beautifully written; 
they are the better moralizings of a select few 
of the followers of Ram Mohan Ray, who dis- 
claim idolatry and profess a species of theophi- 
Janthropism, which indeed is the ne plus ultra 
of the purest Hindoo philosophy—not unamia- 


. ble, but powerless. 


The editor of the monthly from which the 
foregoing extracts have been made then pro- 
ceeds to give a tabular view of twelve weekly 
and four monthly papers which have ceased to 
be issued. 

Of the ten papers which continue to be issued 
2,231 copies are circulated in town and 319 in 
the country. The earliest was begun in the 
year 1819, and four of them in the year 1839. 
The subscription price of six of them is one 
rupee monthly, or not far from five and a half 
dollars a year. For the others the price ig less. 
Advertisements and aid from families and 
associations make up the deficiency of the sub- 
scription. 


DISSOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT CONNECTION 
WITH HEATHEN RITES. 


Tae Calcutta Christian Observer for April 
gives the following information. 





The act declaring all connection between 
idol shrines and the government of British India, 





at least as far as this presidency is concerned, 
to be dissolved, has at length appeared. At 
present all parties appear to be satisfied with 
the arraggement connected with this important 
measure. To us who have long Jabored ia this 
cause, it is a matter of sincere gratification; we 
lift up our hearts to Jehovah and bless his name, 
for it is his own right hand and his own holy 
arm that hath gotten him the victory. 


In the same number of the publication named 
above is the following annunciation respecting 
heathen and Mohammedan oaths. 


The act declaring simple affirmation in the 
name of the living and true God to be binding 
on all as an oath, instead of the former swear- 
ing ” the sacred waters of the Ganges and on 
the Koran, has been issued by the supreme 
council. We rejoice that the land will no lon- 
ger mourn because of the swearing by false 
gods” and a lie, and cannot but feel grateful to 
the government that under God they have so 
promptly and wisely conceded this matter to 
the strongly expressed wishes of that section of 
the christian and native a who felt 
aggrieved by the former method of administer- 
ing oaths. 


NOTICES OF THE SANTALS. 


A correspondent of the Calcutta Christian Ob- 
server for January, 1840, who has twice visited 
the Santal villages, gives the following account 
of this peculiar people. 


It is certainly a matter of interest that a re 
ple claiming to be the original proprietors of the 
soil, should be scattered throughout the Mobur 
Bunge, and twenty-two other countries tribu- 
tary to the Mohur Bunge raja. In every part 
of these countries their villages are numerous 
being interspersed with Oriya villages. In all 
probability their country is much more exten- 
sive than we have yet ascertained, but in these 
places it is certain they are numerous. The 
villages I visited were pg | small, con- 
taining from ten to thirty houses, but I am told 
that there are many that contain 200 or 300. If 
we can establish their identity with the Bhoom- 
ijas that are scattered throughout the same 
countries, and with the Coles of Chota Nag- 
poor and Sumbhulpore, we shall probably make 
them the most numerous class in Hindostan. 
That the Bhoomijas are Coles there can be no 
dispute, as I have ascertained their language is 

recisely the same as that of the Coles of Sum- 

bulpore. It is true the Santals use a different 
dialect, but from their similarity of manners and 
religion, one cannot but believe they were orig- 
inally the same ple. So far as my knowl- 
edge extends, all that may be said of the San- 
tals, excepting their name and language, may 
be applied to the Bhoomijas and Coles. 


Although living among the Oriyas and having 
constant intercourse with them, their language 
is very different, and indeed different from any 
known eastern dialect. Itis unwritten, and of 
course they have no books. 


They farther differ from the Oriyas in having 
no distinction of caste, but all eat and drink to- 





gether, and are of a common grade. The only , 
things that appear to resemble this remarkable 
trait in Hindoo society, is that the man who is 
chosen as priest, on the day of sacrifice does 
not eat with the other people, though he does 
every other day; and also for the breach of cer- 
tain rules, one is excluded from the whole com- 
munity: but this is attended with banishment 
from the village. The appearance of their vil- 
lages is so very peculiar, and one is such a fair 
specimen of the whole, that to any one ac- 

uainted with them, they are immediately dis- 
tinguished from Oriya. 


‘About house the women are the only laborers, 
but seldom appear in the field or at the market. 
The amusements of the men are hunting and 
music; but they will not sing except when 
drunk. In complexion, which is nearly as dark 
as the African, they are uniform, and without 
the variety seen among the Hindoos, showing 
that they are an unmixed race. 





They are quite averse to flattery, and even 
among the Oriyas they are proverbial for| 
speaking the truth. I have heard this remarked | 
by Oriyas from every part of the country. 
When told some of them I had heard of this | 
trait in their characters, and for that reason had | 
a great desire so see them, as those who spoke | 
the truth obeyed one of the commands of God | 
contained in my holy book, they replied, that | 
the Oriyas told twelve lies to every word of | 
truth, but it was against the custom of the San- | 
tals to lie. 

Feeling a little curious to know how they | 
were esteemed by their Oriya neighbors, I sev- | 
eral times made the 
told, the Santals were a very bad people, be- | 
cause they took animal life, eat the flesh of 


. cows, and did not reverence the brahmins: no | 


one accused them of any thing worse, and all 
bore testimony to their remarkable propensity 
for speaking the truth. 

Marriage contracts among the Santals are 
not made by the parents, but by the parties 
themselves, about the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen. The young man usually gives a present 
to the girl’s father, either of a yoke of bullocks, | 
a cow, or something of the kind. The whole | 
expense of the ceremony, I was told by an old | 
man, does not exceed twenty rupees, a part of | 
which is spent in fegsting the friends of the 
bride and bridegroom. When all things are | 
ready and the proper signal has been given, the | 
bridegroom arises and puts some red paint 
upon the forehead of the bride, whereby he | 
seals her as his own. They have no prejudice 
against the second marriages of females, on 
which account their community is quite free | 
from prostitutes. It is a common custom for | 
the brother of the deceased to marry the widow. | 
Polygamy is sometimes practised, though eases | 
of the kind are not common. 

They have a singular custom in sealing bar- | 


Notices of the Santals. 


inquiry, and was invariably | 
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community rise up against him, and expel him 
from the village. 

They usually give their testimony in courts 
of justice by swearing by the sun, but I have 
also heard that they often hold cow-dung in the 
hand, as the Hindoos hold the mahaprasad, for 
what reason 1 am unable to tell, for 1 never 
could learn that they considered it holy. 

When a person dies his person is burned in 
the common Hindoo manner, afier which some 
of the bones are put into a handy, and at a pag. 
ticular time of the year the nearest relative of 
the deceased must carry it and throw it into the 
Ganges. If any one lets the proper season pasy 
without doing this service in honor of the de- 
ceased friend, he is expelled from the comma. 
nity, and obliged to flee from the village. This 
appears to be the only pilgrimage the Santals 
ever make. 

Itis a matter of great interest that though 
the Santals have been for ages surrounded by 
their more powerful neighbors, yet they have 
never embraced the brabminical system of re. 
ligion. They do not acknowledge a plurality 
of sods, and are even quite ignorant of the 
most noted names that compose the Hindoo 
antheon, such as Jagannath, Mahadev, ete, 
either have the various Hindoo ceremonies, 
such as bathing, marking the forehead and n 
and visiting holy shrines, ever been admitted 
into their desley. Their principal object of 
worship is the sun, which they believe to be 
either God, or his brightest image. I was not 
able to learn that their language contained any 
other name to express the Supreme Being ex. 
cept that which they apply to the sun. In the 
vicinity of each village is seen a kind of fi 
consisting of four stakes about five feet 
placed in the ground, upon the top of which lie 
three poles, thus leaving one end open. In the 
centre of this inclosure, which is about ej 
feet square, stands a pole, at the top of which 
is attached a piece of wood movable at the 
centre upon a pivot. Upon this piece of 
I was informed, they pour the blood of their 
saerifices, which are performed in the following 
manner. A man from their number is chosen 
as ey or priest, who cuts off the head of 
either a fowl, goat, or sheep, and then 
the blood upon the piece of wood mentioned 
above, at the same time invoking the sun oa 
behalf of all the people, that they may be pre- 
served from wild beasts of prey, that they may 
be delivered from all enemies, have good crops, 
and find salvation after death. 

This religious service is performed about 
once a, month. Such is the paucity of their 
ceremonies, that one would almost think their 
religion the first species of idolatry. 

Before I close this account of interest. 
ing, though oppressed and ignorant I 
must advert to some of the feelings with which 

I have been deeply impressed ever since I ac- 
cidentally fell in with them, which has been 
about one year. Often has the inquiry suggest 
ed itself ow mind, how are huste be brought 
under the benign influence of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ ? To spend time in searching into 
the characters and condition of a strange peo 



















































ins with each other, which is done by one of 
te men breaking off the branch of a tree and 
laying it upon the ground, while both declare 
that it shall be witness to their faithfulness. 
This reminds one of the patriarchal age, when a 


heap of stones or some such monument was | our holy religion innumerable obstacles presest 
If a man is once | themselves. 


any heathen people like the Santals would bv 


prepared to seal treaties. é 
guilty of breaking an obligation, the whole 


ple, with no farther view than to gratify curioe 
| ity, would be only vain amusement, and um 
| worthy the character of a minister of Christ 
| But whenever we think of their conversion ® 







It would be folly to suppose that 
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without their prejudices against a holy religion. 
Their almost entire unacquaintance with Euro- 

ans, and the unfavorable descriptions that 
they hear of us from the Oriyas, must naturally 
have the tendency to excite their suspicions, 
and cause them to avoid the missionary as 
much as possible. a 

In travelling in this country a missionary 
must take Oriya servants, of whom every man 
is a robber. I recollect, at the first village 
where I pitched my tent, overhearing one of my 
own servants use my name in order to get 
something for his own use, from the first man 
who became bold enough to come near us. 
This one circumstance of being obliged to be 
followed by such men threatens in no triflin 
manner to hosp the Santals ignorant of our rea 
characters. 


Recent Intelligence. 


|. Though destitute of the bands of caste, yet 
| like all other people, they have its essence, and 
, probably he who should profess Christianit 
_would be excluded from their society, as muc 
| as among Oriyas. 
| ‘This destitution of the shackles of Hindooism 
indeed promises great advantages, and who 
, Can say that they may not prove as teachable 
as the Karens of Burmah, or the inhabitants of 
the Sandwich Islands ? 
The principal vice to which they are addicted 
,is drunkenness. They distil a kind of spirit 
themselves from rice, which they are said to 
drink in great quantities. Another obstacle in 
the way'of bringing them under the influence 
of the gospel; is their scattered population, 
throughout more than cne half of Orissa. 
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Nestori1ans.—Doct. Wright, in a letter 
dated at Ooroomiah, 30th July, states that he 
arrived there on the 25th of that mouth, in 
twenty-one days from Erzeroom. At the latter 
place he was detained five weeks, first waiting 
for an interpreter, and then for a caravan. The 
disturbed state of the country rendered travel- 
ling somewhat perilous. From Erzeroom to 
Ooroomiah, he was accompanied by Mar Yo- 
hanna, often mentioned in the journals of the 
mission. Describing the caravan starting from 


The bishop and I spent a day at a village, 
Dely Baba, about a week from Erzeroom, 
having rode on in advance of the caravan. 
The population is wholly Armenian. At eve- 
ning prayers we went to church, the bishop 
taking with him my pocket Bible, in order to 
have an argument, as he said, with the priests 
about images, pictures, ete., used in Armenian 
churches. After the close of the services, the 
priests and many of the villagers standing 
round, the bishop opened the Bible and began 
to tell them the scripture doctrine on that sub- 
ject. Afler a little time, he invited the eccle- 
siastics to our stable to continue the subject, 
They came bringing their gospel. ‘The bishop 


showed a zeal worthy of -his cause. At the 
outset he said I must help him, though I have 
no doubt he found very little difficulty in meet- 
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Erzeroom, Doct. Wright says— 
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When the caravan was ready to move, it 
nted a truly imposing appearance and a 

id front. The number of horses has been 
variously estimated from one to two thousand; 
and the men from two to four hundred. Beside 
the chawadars (muleteers) we had a company 
of mussulman and christian pilgrims, who were 
returning home from Mecca and Jerusalem, 
after an absence, the former of two years, the 
latter of nine months. The Mussulmans were 
from Balkh, Bokhara, and Sarmacand. They 
went to Mecca by way of Bombay and the 





Red Sea, and returned by way of Alexandria 
and Constantinople. ‘The Christians were from 
the Armenian community of Salmas. We 
were with them when they came upon their) 
native plain, and witnessed the enthusiasm with | 
which their return from the Holy City was 

ted by their relatives and friends. When | 
it was known that they were approaching, the 
whole population, men, women, and children 
left their houses and villages, and hastened on 
to welcome home the returning pilgrims. 


On the road there was no barley for the 
horses and a great scarcity of bread for the 
travellers. The pasha of Erzeroom kindly fur- 
nished a supply for Doct. W. and Yohanna, 
which, though soon becoming dry and mouldy, 
was all they could obtain on the journey. 


The anecdote which follows is eharacteristic 
of Mar Yohanna. 
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ing their arguments. He is much enlightened, 
and ready in reply. The Lord grant a blessing 
to the truths declared by his lips. 


Of his arrival and reception at Ooroomiah, 
Doct. W. thus writes— 


My welcome among the mission families and 
the natives has been most cheering. Bishops, 
priests, and people, all seem truly glad to see 
me. The first morning after arriving, I was 
saiuted at the window by a little boy, who said 
that “he prayed God to give me good health.” 
Shortly after another, in true Persian style, re- 
marked, “As a smiling spring after a dreary 
winter, so is your coming to us.” It is pleas- 
ant to be saluted by such numbers in one’s own 
tongue. 

The prospects of the mission appear truly 
encouraging, although it is not safe to trust 
much to first impressions. I see not why the 
way of the Lord is not prepared among this 
people, 


Mr. Breath, destined to the mission at Ooroo- 
miah, was at Smyrna on the 14th September, 
where he arrived on the 12th, after a not un- 
pleasant passage of fifty days. On the 14th he 
was to start for his station by way of Constanti- 
nople, the Black Sea, Trebizond, and Erze- 
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Broosa.—Mr. Schneider, writing under date 
of September 29th, mentions that Mr. and Mrs. 
Powers had removed to Constantinople for a 
time, on account of the health of the latter. 


ConsTanTinoPLe.—Under date of Ist Octo- 
ber Mr. Hamlin writes that the mission had de- 
eided to open a small boarding-school, under 
his instruction, principally for Armenians, and 
that premises sufficient to accommodate his 
family and twelve or fourteen pupils, with a 
building for a workshop, had heen rented for 
that purpose in Bebek, a small village about 
seven miles above Constantinople, on the Eu- 
ropean side of the Bosphorus. This plan, in the 
present state of things, the mission think prefer- 
able to attempting to have a large day school 
in the immediate suburbs of the city. To show 
the desirableness of such a school Mr. Hamlin 
states that one distinguished Armenian banker, 
who during the late persecution was suspected 
of being a protestant, and thrown into a mad- 
house for it, has called on Mr. Goodell and re- 
quested that his son might be taken into the 
family of one of the missionaries and trained up 
as if he were their son, the father paying all the 
expense. Urging the projected school on the 
attention of the Committee as worthy of their 
patronage, he remarks— 

In considering this subject we pray you to 


remember that this is the only high school for 
the whole Armenian nation; that we are in a 


position now where we must ee great 
v 


things or accomplish nothing; and above all, 
that God has peculiarly blessed the young men 
of Constantinople. Sarkis and Maggerditch at 
Smyrna, Arestages at Trebizond, and Takoon 
at Erzeroom, all of them able helpers, and 
some of them of the oe promise, are all 
from Constantinople. e have around us a 
most interesting class of yous men, firmly at- 
tached to the mission and thirsting for knowl- 
edge in both religious and secular things, which 
thirst you alone can quench. And those breth- 
ren in Nicomedia, who are rich only in faith, 
are looking to us to educate their sons for use- 
fulness and heaven. In Constantinople some 
interesting young merchants, who have just 
commenced business, are waiting for us to say 
when we will receive them, and they will close 
their shops that they may come and gather the 
richer treasures of knowledge. A young man 
of high family was about leaving the country; 
but on hearing of this projected boarding-school, 
he preferred the means of education at such a 
school, with all its dangers, to freedom and 
ignorance in a foreign land. 

There is another very important fact to be 
considered, and it is a strong reason why the 
Board should generously patronize this school. 
Both scholars and patrons feel greater safety in 
such a connection with us than in any other. 
They know that no patriarch dares to send his 
constables into the inclosures of a Frank; and 
as the scholars will not visit their homes, and 
the school itself will be very retired and so 
conducted as to attract at first but liule public 
notice, it will be exceedingly difficult for the 








patriarch to hold of it. He must reach it 
through the Turkish government, and the gov. 
ernment through our ambassador, which would 
probably lead to an investigation before the 
minister of foreign affairs—a result we should 
be highly pleased with, as we should have little 
doubt in regard to his decision. 

A present this subject not as an individual, but 
in accordance with the request of the brethren 
at this station, and expressing the views of them 
all. We hope to receive an answer that shall 
make our hearts glad. 


Mr. Hamlin adds that the papists had built a 
college with a fine house and splendid garden in 
the same village. They have another college 
also at Galata, using the latter for the winter 
and the former for the summer. They have 
also a female boarding-school and many day 
schools, aud are pushing forward their system 
of education with much vigor. 


Syria and THE Hoty Lanp.—On page 
63, it was mentioned that Mr. Wolcott returned 
to Beyroot from Cyprus on the 10th October, 
In letters of a subsequent date it is stated that 
Mrs. Wolcott embraced a favorable oppor- 
tunity, and arrived there October 23d. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomson were detained in Cyprus by 
the sickness of the latter, and had not returned 
to the field of their labor at the date of the fol- 
lowing letter, 7th November, but were hourly 
expected. 

Mr. Wolcott mentions that the pashas, Ibra- 
him and Solyman, were posted, with about 
15,000 troops, at Zahleh, about thirty miles 
distant from Beyroot, while the new Emir Be- 
sheer, with 6,000 or 8,000 mountaincers, was 
eight or ten miles nearer the town, waiting for 
a reinforcement which might enable him to at- 
tack the pashas. Tripoli, Ladakia, Aleppo, 
with all the north country, had fallen into the 
hands of the allies. As had also Acre. Writ. 
ing of the forlorn condition of the cause of the 
pasha Mr. Wolcott says— 


Thus is disappearing from this land, and will 
soon have.vanished from the earth, the baleful 
and portentous shadow of Mohammed Ali’s 
despotism. ‘I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a green bay- 
tree; “oe he passed away, and lo, he was not; 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found’ 
he pasha, on his conquest of this country, eight 
years since, was hailed as its deliverer and re- 
generator, and if he had had no schemes of 
personal ambition to promote, his great genius 
might have been worthily applied to the devel- 
opement of its rich resources. But the support 
of an immense standing army by compulsion 
and extortion, drained it of its enterprise and 
vigor, and reduced it to the deepest distress; so 
that over his downfall it may be said again to 
take up its figurative song of triumph uttered 
over the Babylonish monarch, ‘How hath the 
oppressor come to an end, the exaciress of 


golden tribute ceased! Jehovah hath broken 
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the staff of the wicked, the scepire of tyrants. 
He smote the people in anger with a stroke 
which was not remitted; he lorded it over the 
nations in wrath, with an oppression which 
ceased not. But now the whole land is at rest, 


is quiet—they break forth into singing; the fir- |. 


trees also exult over thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon.’ 2 

la a political view, the country has appar- 
ently gained much. The people have been de- 
livered from a grievous foreign yoke, and have 
had placed in their hands the means of com- 
parative independence—having been liberally 
supplied with arms and ammunition. Their 
future conduct will be determined in a great 
measure by their treatment. The sultan has 
approached them with the most liberal profes- 
sions; has presented them with his new con- 
stitution, accompanied with a proclamation 
granting them further immunities. If the spirit 
which dictated these can be infused into his 
Jocal pashas and governors, restraining the 
exactions and petty tyranny which made their 
former dominion onerous and offensive, his 
authority may be permanently established. 
But the observations of the past month have 
impressed me with very serious doubts of the 
future quiet of this country. Geographically, it 
does not seem fitted for the present organiza- 
tion; and it is far less so, politically and moral- 
ly. No one can look upon these ungainly and 
heavy Turks, and feel that the susceptible and 
lively Arabs—the hardy mountaineer and the 
Bedaween rover—were made to be their sub- 
jects. The latter, agile and dextrous, rejoice in 
the steed, the javelin and the musket, and glory 
in their independence; the former, sluggish and 
supine, glory in their ease—in the unmolested 
enjoyment of their pipe and coffee. The power 
of the porte has, moreover, been so humbled by 
the pasha of Eg pt, that his administration is 
shorn of its moral influence. Every man knows 
that the Ottoman empire of the present day 
would sink to the earth by inherent weakness, 
if it were not upheld by foreign props. 4 con- 
clusion is, that the sultan cannot greatly op- 
press this country and cannot easily rule it; and 
that the power which has achieved its conquest 
for him, will have great occasion to administer 
its government also. Time, however, will 
show; and it is refreshing to know that there 
will be at least a temporary repose. The ex- 
treme exhaustion of the land demands a season 
for its recruiting energies. And who will not 
pray for the time, when those stormy eras, 
which have passed like successive waves over 
the Jand, shall have completed their number, 
and the promised reign of peace shall com- 
mence ? 

The influence of the recent changes upon the 
moral prospects of the country remains to be 
seen, but it can hardly fail to be auspicious. 
Great Britain has unquestionably been brought 
into a new relation to the great Arab family. 
She is known throughout the land as the repre- 
sentative of the protestant faith, and now ap- 
= before it in an attitude which must great- 
ly diminish the odium, if no more, of embracing 
either the sentiment or the name. In _propor- 
tion, too, as the independence and self-respect 
of the people are fostered, is the power of the 
ignorant and vicious priesthood weakened. 
Considerations like these lead me to anticipate 
a wider opening than before for the gospel, 
more freedom of conscience, and greater Jati- 
tude of private judgment. To mention a cir- 








cumstance of local interest—you are aware that 
the late Emir Besheer regar our own mis- 
sion with a jealous and unfriendly eye; bat the 
present chief has visited Mr. T. at his house, 
and his private secretary and confidential coun- 
selor is a particular friend of the mission, and 
has given us his three boys to educate. 

I have been impressed, dusing the campaign, 
by witnessing the indomitable energy with 
which its important measures have been om 
through; and I cannot forbear asking if, in their 
peaceful and merciful enterprise, a similar reso- 
ution is never to be exhibited by the followers 
of Him to whom in a higher sense this land 
belongs, and who has not told his disciples to 
ask for their daily bread until they have first 
peered for the coming of his hago. That 

ingdom will come! And this reflection has 
served to relieve the fierce visage, and harsh 
din, and terrible onset of war. The varied and 
stupendous movements around us, awful as 
they may be, are the goings forth of Him who is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in working. 
The Lord of hosts hath purposed, and who shall 
disannul it? and his hand is stretched out, and 
who shall turn it back 2? Whether he appear in 
the still, small voice, or in the shock of revolu- 
tion, we will confide and rejoice in his reign. 


Messrs. Beadle and Keyes left Beyroot July 
16th and arrived at Jerusalem on the 17th, where 
they took up their residence for the summer in a 
house on Mount Zion. On the 29th of August 
Mr. Keyes writes from Jerusalemn— 


The people here only wish to have evidence 
that they can safely resist and they are ready 
to do so. Should the few soldiers here flee 
away, as it is anticipated they would, should 
they hear of the pasha’s defeat in an engage- 
ment, rumor says that the fellahs, that is, the 
peasants, are ready to come in and shut the 

ates of the city against any that might retreat 

ere from other places. Should a defeated 
army of the pasha flee hither for refuge, this 
would be a poor place for residence. Moham- 
med Ali is ambitious ap to desire to have 
it said that he fought the allied powers; and we 
now see that the Ottoman empire is so weak 
that it can stand only by being held up by cbris- 
apes for Moslemism is fighting against 
itself. 


Sanpwic# Istanps.—On the 10th of Octo- 
ber Mr. Parker writes from Monterey, on the 
coast of California, that, impaired health ren- 
dering it expedient for him to take a voyage, 
he sailed from Honolulu 15th July, and arrived 
at Monterey in thirty-four days, where he had 
remained two months. When he wrote he was 
about to retum to the islands with improved 
health. To Mr. Simpson, conaected with the 
Hadson Bay Company, Mr. Parker makes 
grateful acknowledgment for a gratuitous pas- 
sage to the coast and much kindness during 
the voyage; and to Messrs. T. O. Larkin and 
A. B. Thompson, American merchants in Cali- 
fornia, for many kind attentions while detained 
in that country. 





Mr. Chamberlain writes from Honolulu, June 
19th, that he returned from the coast on the Gih, 
with health considerably improved. Mr. Dib- 
ble had arriyed and resumed his labors. A 
Romish bishop and three priests had arrived at 
Honolulu from Valparaiso, and it was reported 
with credible evidence that thirty more priests 
were ou their way. They were about to com- 
mence building a large house of worship at 
Honolulu. 


Os1pwas.—On the 2d of November Mr. 
Ayer writes from Pokeguma, that those Indians 
and white men who were hopefully converted 
to God last winter, with two or three excep- 
tions, continued to give evidence of piety, 
though they had been much scattered during 
the summer. The school included about thirty 
pupils, of whom about one half were regular 
attendants. Apprehensions were entertained 
that the war between the Ojibwas and Sioux 
would break out again this winter, aud might 
seriously disturb the labors at Pokeguma. 


HOME PROCEEDINGS. 
ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARIES. 


Connecticut.—The annual meeting of the 
Auxiliary of New London and the Vicinity was 
held in New London, September 17th. Busi- 
ness meeting in the lecture-room of the first 
Congregation, at two, P. M., and the meeting 
for public exercises in the meeting-house of the 
second Congregation in the evening. No cler- 

men or delegates from neighboring congrega- 
tions were present and the audience was quite 
small. The Hon. Thomas W. Williams pre- 
sided and made an interesting statement of the 
doings of the society for the year. Rev. O. 
Cocles and Rev. C. Eddy, who attended as a 
deputation from the Board, addressed the meet- 
ing. 

October 6th, the Aw-riliary of Hartford South 
met at Glastenbury. Dr. Chapin, of Wethers- 
field, presided. Rev. Z. Crocker of Upper 
Middletown, secretary of the society, read a 
very interesting report, embracing many impor- 
tant statistical facts. The treasurer’s report for 
the year, for the want of returns, was not com- 
plete. A majority of the clergymen belonging 
to the society were present, and a few delegates 
from the different congregations; but the con- 
gregation assembled on the occasion was unu- 
sually small. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Messrs. Cowles, H. A. Homes, a returned mis- 
sionary from Constantinople, and C. Eddy. 


The annual meeting of the Middlesex Auril- 
iary met in connection with the Consociation at 
East Haddam, 7th October. Rev. Isaac Par- 
sons presided. Rev. George Carrington read a 
report as secretary. The treasurer’s report 
was imperfect, but so many returns had been 
received from the congregations that it was 
apparent a less amount would be paid than had 
been contributed in former years. There was a 
large representation of clergymen and delegates 
from the congregations, and the audience was 

wite large. The addresses of Rev. Messrs. 
wles, ewes, and Eddy, who attended as a 
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deputation from the Board, were listened to 
with deep interest; and this meeting exhibited 
such happy indications, that strong hope is in. 
dulged that it may be the commencement of 
efforts which shall effectually aid the good 
cause. The meeting next year is to be at 
Hadlyme. 


The Auxiliary of Fairfield West held its an- 
nual meeting at Redding October l4th. Some 
addresses were delivered and then the society 
proceeded to business; Rev. Mr. Punderson, 
president, being in the chair. There was no 
report from the secretary, he not being present, 
The treasurer was able to present but incom. 
plete returns, not having heard from but little 
more than half of the associations. Rev. Mr, 
Punderson of Huntingdon, was re-elected presi- 
dent, Rev. D. C. Comstock of Redding chosen 
secretary, Sylvanus Sterling, treasurer. The 
society then voted that their secretary write to 
the secretaries of the auxiliary societies who 
have not forwarded their funds to the treasurer, 
requesting them to do so as soon as possible; 
after which the society adjourned, to meet the 
next year at Bridgeport. 


The annual meeting of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Association of New Haven was held in the 
North Church, Sabbath evening, November 
291th. On account of the severe storm of the 
evening the assembly was comparatively small, 
but so large as to show a deep interest on the 
part of many in the good cause The meeti 
was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Clevelan 
From the treasurer’s report it appeared that the 
contributions a Jittle exceeded doce of the pre- 
ceding year. The Rev. Eli Smith addressed 
the meeting, taking for his theme the physical 
aspects of Mount Lebanon, the number, condi- 
tion, and moral character of the population, with 
the reasons for prosecuting the work commenced 
among them with increased energy and enlarged 
expectations. The Rev. Leonard Bacon made 
one of his most happy efforts. His subject was 
the providence aud grace of God towards his 
people indicated his design to use them speedily 
for vast accomplishments in the recovery of the 
world from its apostasy. The Rev. C. Eddy 
spoke of the trials and embarrassments the 
eause had experienced during the year, the 
liberality of the officers of the Board, and of the 
congregations in Massachusetts which he had 
visited, by which partial relief had been afford- 
ed, the present state, prospects, and exigences 
of the cause, with other reasons for greater 
liberality than had yet been manifested, Be- 
sides the ytrong indications at this meeting there 
are many other proofs that the people in 
New Haven are beginning to feel, as Christians 
every where should. feel, that the missionary en- 
terprise is their own, that their own happiness is 
intimately connected with its prosperity, and 
that it cannot be left to suffer without detriment 
to themselves. 


The Consociation of New Haven West held 
their annual meeting at Milford, the 13th, 14th 
and 15th October.—Seven benevolent societies 
held their annual meetings as auxiliaries, during 
the session of the Consociation. Most of the 
secretaries of these societies exhibited able re- 
ports, which were followed by appropriate and 
interesting addresses. During eh these pro- 
tracted services, the audience was large and 
attentive. On the last day, in the afternoon, 
the Foreign Missionary Auxiliary held their an- 
niversary. Rev. Mr. Read of Derby presided. 
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treasurer, Amos Townsend, Esq., made his 
ptr which he followed with a hans but thril- 
jing address. The sum contributed by the 
auxiliary was less this year than last by $229. 
Addresses were also made by Messrs. omes 
from Constantinople, and Cowles, a deputation 
from the Board. We then assembled at the 
table of our blessed Master, and there having 
refreshed our spirits and renewed our vows, we 


The Litchfield County Auxiliary held their 
anniversary October 2Ist, at Litchfield. The 
day was devoted to the meeting of this and the 
Home Missionary Society. The day was stormy, 
and but a small audience could reasonably be 
expected. A much larger number, however, 
than was anticipated were present at the meet- 
ing of the Home Missionary Society, in the 
morning, and listened with much interest to ad- 
dresses from Messrs. Cowles, agent of A. B. C. 
F. M., Eldridge of Norfolk, and Badger, secre- 
tary of the Home Missionary Society. In the 
afternoon the audience was much larger. The 
Rev. F. Harrison of Bethlem, secretary of aux- 
iliary, presided. Prayer was offered by Mr. 
Badger. Appropriate addresses were ade 
Mr. Hinsdale of Winstead, and Rev. H. Good- 
win of Warren. These were followed by 
Messrs. Homes and Cowles, a deputation from | 
the Board. The treasurer’s report was imper- 
fect, but the prospect was that the contributions | 
would be equal to those of the last year. There | 
was a contribution at the close of the services | 
amounting to near $100. The interest manifest | 
on this occasion, and all the movements of this | 
auxiliary show most plainly the existence in the | 
hearts of its members of a strong and growing | 
missionary spirit. 





MAssACHUSETTS.—The annual meeting of | 


the Auviliary of Franklin County was held at | 
Wendell 14th Obtober, in connection with the | 
anniversaries of other benevolent societies. | 
Rev. Mr. Chandler of Greenfield presided. | 
The treasurer’s report exhibited a very small | 
advance beyond the amount contributed last | 
ear. Addresses were delivered by Rev. | 
essrs. Calhoun from Smyrna, Smith from | 
Beyroot, and C. Eddy, to an unusually small 
audience. Ouly six clergymen of the county | 
were present. 


October 15th the benevolent societies of 
Northampton and Neighboring Towns held their | 
anniversaries in Northampton, in the morning 
for the transaction of busiaess at the town-house. 
The treasurer of the Foreign Missionary Auxil- 
iary made a report, which showed an increase 
of contributions of more than $1,000 beyond | 
any previous year. The amount being a little | 
more than $7,000. In the afternoon addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Messrs. Smith and Cal- 
houn, and the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
administered by Drs. Humphrey and Penny in 
the meeting house of the first congregation, to a 
very large and solemn assembly, which filled 
the lower part of the spacious building. In the 
evening the services were continued in the 
meeting-house of the Brainerd congregation. 
Rev. Messrs. Calhoun and Smith again address- 
ed a large and deeply interested auditory. 
Most of the clergymen in Hampshire county 
and other interested persons from most of the 
congregations were present. The occasion and | 
exercises produced obviously much good feeling, | 
and it is hoped that all the consequences will be 
equally unexeeptionable and happy. 
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The annual meeting of the benevolent socie- 
ties of Ha County was held at West 
Springfield, October 16th. Business meeting in 
the forenoon, at which the different treasurers 
and secretaries reported, officers’ for the ensuing 
year chosen, etc. The treasurer’s report on 
foreign missions exhibited the cheering fact that 
the amount was more than $1,200 more than 
had been contributed in any previous year. In 
the afternoon the house was weil filled, and 
after addresses on other subjects, the Rev. 
Messrs. Calhoun and Eddy, who uitended as a 
deputation from the Board, spoke on foreign 
missions. Dr. T. Cooley of East Granville 
presided, and Rev. D. Clark of Springfield read 
a report. This meeting, in the attendance of 
of the clergymen and delegates, the manner of 
doing the necessary business, the interest and 
emotion manifested by the full audience, and all 
things else, so far as has yet appeared, was 
what it was designed to be, and about what it is 
desirable that the annual meetings of all the 
auxiliary societies should be. 


The annual meeting of Worcester North Aux- 
iliary was held at Petersham, October 22d. 
The weather being very unfavorable only three 

fe attended. The treas- 
urer’s report exhibited about the same amount 
contributed by the congregations as the last 
elivered by Rev. 
Messrs. Calhoun from Smyrna, and C. Eddy, 
who attended as a deputation from the Board. 
Meeting next year to be at Westminster. 


The Harmony Conference of Churches met at 
Westborough, October 27th, and spent two 
days in most interesting anc profitable religious 
exercises. Occasional hours were spent in de- 
votion, others in recounting the dealings of God | 
with the respective congregations. A season of 
communion at the table of the Lord was ob- 
served, and a number of hours at different inter- 
vals were spent in attending to the various 
benevolent objects to which the congregations 
had contributed during the year. From the 
report of the treasurer for foreign missions it 
appeared that considerable more had been con- 
tributed to this object than in any previous year. 
The addresses delivered by Rev. Messrs. Cal- 
houn and Eddy, who attended as a deputation 
from the Board, were listened to with lively in- 
terest by a large, intelligent, and solemn au- 
dience collec from all the congregations 
within the limits of the conference. 
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RECEIVED IN DECEMBER. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson, New York, Tr. 665 05 
Boston and vic. Ms. By S. A. Danforth, Agent, 
(Of which fr. Rev. A. Bullard, 10; 
fr. a friend in 8. Boston, 5;) 
Brookfield Asso. Ms. A. Newell, Tr. 100 00 
Ware, Rev. H. Smith, 2 00—102 00 
Buffalo and vic. N.Y. By J. Crocker, Agent, 
Albion, Ist presb. chh. 102 82 
Buffalo, Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 
15,86; E. Burchard, 10; 
— Ist presb. chh. 11; Rev. 


Knowlesville, Presb. chh. 

Lewiston, Ist presb. chh. 

Lockport, do. mon. con. 30,17; 
coll. 27,03; 

Medina, Ist presb. chh, 26; Mrs. 
B. and daughter, 2; 





Shelby, lst cong. chh. 00 
Wilson, Ist presb. chh. fem. 

miss. so. 8 75 
Yates, Ist ere ehh. 25,44; 

mater. asso. 2, 89 


309 16 
Ded. dis. on unc. money, 
ia co. Vt. Confer. of Chhs. 
E, Fairbanks, Tr. 
St. Johnsbury, E. and F. Fairbanks 

and Co. 100 00 
Chautauque co. N. Y. Aux. So. J. Kenyon, Tr. 
Fredonia, Ist presb. chh. 2 00 
Jamestown, do. 11; mon. con. 10; 21 00 
Panama, do. 22 18 
Ripley, do. 
Silver ‘reek, do. 
Westfield, O. N. 


Ded. dis. on rem. ; 
Cheshire co. N. H. Aux. So. 8. A. Gerould, Tr. 
Walpole, La. sew. so. for the Walpole 
sch. Ceylon, 
Chittenden co. Vt. Aux. So. =" J. Seymour, Tr. 
Burlington, ~ sew. so. 30; a lady, 
av. of ring, 62c 30 62 
Cumberland co. -. “Aux. So. W. C. Mitchell, Tr. 
Portland, C. N. 8 8 00 
Essex co, North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Newbury, Belleville, Mon. con. 75 
Newburyport, Mon. con. in Mr. 
Dimmick’s so. 42; la. Jews 
so. 9,70; 51 70-—60 45 
Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. C. M. Rich- 
ardson, Tr. 
Gloucester, A lady, 
Manchester, Mon. con. 30 00 
Salem, United mon. con. Crom- 
bie-st. chh. 11,55; a friend,2; 13 55—53 55 
Fairfield co. East, Ct. ‘Aux. So.’S. Sterling, Tr. 
Bridgeport, Ist so. mon. con. 
40,29; chh. and so. 42,87; 83 16 
Brookfield, Gent. 16,50; fem. 
char. so. 8,81; Dorcas asso. 1; 
Danbury, Chh. and so. 69; mon. 
con. 72,92; 
Huntington, Mon. con. 17,78; 
la. 60,95; la. of sab. sch. 2,80; 
Monroe, Gent. 10; la. 28,29; 
‘Reading, Gent. 28,21; la. 33; 
mon. con. 13,34; 
Stratford, Mon. con. 10,09; la. 
to constitute Rev. ILLIAM 
B. Weep an Hon. Mem. 59; 69 09 
Trumbull, —_ con. 12,16; ha. 
sew. so, 24,4 36 57—551 42 
Fairfield co. Wee, cr. Aux. So. C. Marvin, Tr. 
North Stamford, Gent. and Ia. 2 68 
Pranklin co. Ms. Aux. So. F. Ripley, Tr. 


74 55 


Ashfield, Gent. 20; la. 19,68; 39 68 
Bernardston and Git, Gent. 

and la. 33 26 
Buckland, Gent. 6 28 
Charlemont, La. 25,33; R. H. 

Leavitt, 21; 46 33 
Colerain, Ist cong. so. 9 00 

Mon. con. 27; Ia. 
163 84 
1d, 8. par. Gent. 50; 

N. par. "ortho. so. 6. 16; 56 16 
Erving, 7 00 
Gill, Mon. con. 9 39 
Greenfield, ist so. gent. and la. 
27,15; Qd so. mon. con. 105. 9755 


— 


re ewok 


31,58; 
Hawley, 2d sch. dis. Ist par. 


Leverett, 

Montague, Mon. con. 11,44; 
gent. 20,60; la. 15,65; 

New Salem, 


Se3 826 


pn le Gent. 112,02; la. 
57,21; to constitute Rev. Tue- 
ornitus Pacxarp, D D., and 
Martin Severance, Hon. 


Mem. 
Sunderland, Gent. and la. 66,80; 








Donations. 


Meadow dis. mon. con. 4,05; 
Village, mon. con. 77,90; 
Warwick, Gent. 20,72: la. 22,42; 
mon. con, 1,65; sab. sch. 121; 
indiv. 2; 
Wendell, 14, 12; mon. con. 5,80; 
Rev. W. Riddell, 


Ded. h copes wet by aux. so. "15 00-1,042 59 
and vic. N By C. A. Cook, Agent, 
Geneva, Presb. chh. mon. con. 
100,65; G. C. Seelye, 15; I. M. 
3: Amd H. 2; Mrs. R. 1; Mrs. 


Newfield, 

Penns Ivania, Ladies, 
Penn Yan, W. M. Oliver, 
Prattsburgh, Mrs. M. Waldo, 
West Groton, — of D. C. 


Miss A. T. 50c. 
Hampden co. Ms. Aux. So. C. Merriam, Tr. 
Monson, Dr. Ely’s chh. and so. 
40; G. M. Ives, 15; 
West Springfield, Ireland par. 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 10; 
dis. on unc. money, 6ic. 10 60-——64 40 
Harmony Confer. of chhs. Ms. W. C. om Tr. 
Upton, I. 8. 3,32; C. W. 2,68; 
ebster, Cong. chh. mon. con. 5 4 
Westboro’, Evan. cong. chh. 
and so. 202, 05; a friend, 50; 252 05—263 
Hartford co. Ct. "Aux. So. J. R. Woodbridge, Tr. 
Hartford, J. F. Norton, 1,105 00 
Hartford, 8. so. gent. and la. 
500; N. sab. sch. for Wailu- 
ku, 50; 550 00 
Simsbury, Coll. 97 91-1,752 91 
Hartford co. South, Ct. Aux. So. H. 8. Ward, Tr. 
Chatham, Gent. 10 
Kensington, La. 24 02 
Middletown, Ist so. gent. and 
la. 130; Upper M. gent. and 
la. 28,50; mon. con. 10,64; 
= sch. for Nestorian miss. 
5,65; 174 79 
Worthington, Gent. 70,99; la. 
81,59; sab. sch. 8,42; mon. 
con. 6,32; 167 32—376 13 
Hillsboro’ co. N. H. Aux. So. E. D. Boylston, Tr, 
Francestown, Gent. 187,30; la. 
87,69; fem. friend, 10; mon. 
con. 7,95; 292 94 
Greenfield, Cong. chh. and so. 
mon. com. 15 00 
Hudson, A. A. Byum, 1 00 
New Ipswich, Gent. 117,70; la. 
(of which to constitute Rev. 
Cuartes Suepp an Hon. 
Mem. 50:) 75,17; mon. con. 66; 258 87 
Petham, Miss Susan Atwood, 
dec’d, 1 05—818 8 
Kennebec, ‘Me. Confer. of chhs. B. Nason, Tr. 
Augusta, Gent. 73,13; la. 50; sew. cir. 
15; fem. mite so, 3; sad. sch. 3,05; 
mon. con. 35,82; 
Lincoln co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. J. C. Goss, Tr. 
Alna, Cong. chh. and so. mon. 
con. which and prev. dona. 
constitute Rev. Frank. 
Yeraton an Hon. Mem. = 53 
Bath, 1st chh. mon. con. 55 00—-84 53 
ld co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, 
r. 
Cornwall North, Coll. 44,07; 
mon. con. 17,25; 61 32 
Sharon, Coll. 62 25 
South Britain, do. 71 35—200 00 
Lowell and vic. Ms. Char. Asso. W. Davidson, Tr. 
Lowell, lst cong. chh. and so. 550,29; 
ded, prev. ackn. 500; mon. con. in 
do. 60,22; 
Middlesex North and vic. Ms. Char. So. 
J. 8. Adams, Tr. 
Fitchburgh, Asso. 2 


180 00 
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Leominster, do. 

Shirley, do. 

Townsend, do. : 

stfor 0. 
asm South, Ms. Conf. of Chhs. 
Oo. — tae 
ariboro’, J. Stow, 
Matonville, Miss. asso. 60 00—72 00 
Middlesex asso. Ct. H. C. Sanford, Tr. 

Durham, Benev. so. 26 35 
Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. F, T. Jarman, Tr. 

Cheshire, Cong. chh. 59 84 

New Haven, Ist so. 413; Chapel- 
st. chh. and cong. (of which 
to constitute Rev. Joszern P. 

Tompson an Hon. Mem. 50;) 

78,38; mon. con. in Ist so, 

united so. and Chapel-st. chh. 

26,29; do. in 3d chh. 4; 521 67—581 51 
New Haven co. East, Ct. Aux. So. 8. Frisbie, Tr. 

Madison, Mon. con. 91; la.25; 116 00 

North Branford, 

North Haven, Chh. and cong. 

rev. ack. as fr. Cheshire, 120,77. 

Wallingford, Chh. and cong. to 
constitute Rev. Epcar J. 
yittce an Hon. Mem. 

New Haven co. Ct. Western Conso. 
A. Townsend, Jr. Tr. 

Mount Carmel, 20 00 

New Haven, Church-st. chh. 

194,67; mon. con. 8,56; 203 23—223 23 
New London and vic. Ct. Aux. So. C, Chew, Tr. 

New London, R. Coit, to constitute 
Rev. Bensamin N. Martin, of New 
Haven, an Hon. Mem. 

New York City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
W. W. Chester, Tr. 

(Of which fr. D. C, Porter, to constitute 
Wittiam H. Porter an Hon. Mem. 
100; fr. A. P. Cummings, to constitute 
him an Hon. Mem. 100; fr. T. Fre- 
linghuysen, to constitute Rev. Wi1- 
tiaM Demarest, of New Hurley, an 
Hon. Mem. 50; fr. a class in Rutgers- 
st. chh. for Hannah Goldsmith, Dindi- 

1, 155) 997 
Norfolk co. Ms. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Burgess, Tr. 

Roxbury, Eliot chh. and so. 13; 
mon. con. 16,17; 29 17 

Wrentham, Mrs. 8. Blake, to 
constitute Miss Mary L, Fut- 
Ler, of Medway Village, an 
Hon. Mem. 

pton and vic. Ms. Aux. So. 
J. D. Whitney, Tr. 
Northampton, A friend, 300; a lady,35; 335 00 
Norwich and vic. Ct. Aux. So. F. A, Perkins, Tr. 

Bozrah, Bozraville, M. 30 00 

Canterbury, Ist so. mon. con. 13 10 

Colchester, Gent. and la. 500; 
Mon. con. 20,50; la. sew. so. 
27,66; sab. sch. 7,91; 556 07 

Franklin, Lucy McCall, 20; 
la. 12,15; 32 15 

Griswold, Ist so. gent. 35,87; 
la. 47,72; sab. sch. for Nes- 
torian miss. 4,18; E. and E. 

Coit, 5; 

Lebanon, Goshen, Gent. 52,58; 
la. 45,71; Exrter, Gent. 17,93; 

Lisbon, Newent, Gent. and la, 

14,34; Hanover, Gent. and la. 
28,45: mon. con. 33,16; 

Montville, Ist so. gent. 14,62; 
la. 31,80; benev. sew. so. 10; 
to constitute Rev. Srencer 
F. Bearv an Hon. Mem.; 

Mohegan, Gent. and la, 22,72; 
Norwich Ist so. gent. 32,25, la. 
30,40; mon. con, 30,87; 2d so. 
ent. (of which to constitute 
‘nancis A. Peaxins an Hon, 
Mem. 100;) 361; la. 165,28; 
mon. con. 45,55; mater. asso. 
for fem. sem. Ceylon, 51; 716 35 
Preston, Gent. 37,25; la. 18,55: 55 80-1,767 55 


Old Ms. Aux. So. H. Coggeshall, Tr. 
Geuth Eetmouth, Cong. chh.andso.' — 18 00 


Doo- 


53 22-293 07 


100 00 


100 00—129 17 
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. 
Oneida co. N. Y. Aux. So, A. Thomas, Tr. 
Leyden, Cong. so. 37; Rev. R. 
imball, 10; Rev. E. Evans,5; 52 00 
New York Mills, Presb. so. 38 53 
Norwich, Rev. L. Brewster, 1 00 
Redfield, A. Johnson, 10 00—101 53 
Richmond and vic. Va. Aux. So. 8. 
Reeve, Tr. 50 00 
Rockingham co. N. H. Confer. of Chhs. 
J. dman, Tr. 
Epping, 22 71 
Portsmouth, J. Newell, 12 00—-34 71 
Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J. D. Butler, Tr. 
Middletown, M. Caswell, for miss. toSiam, 3 00 
Strafford cv. N. H. Aux. So, E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Gilmanton, Ist par. a friend 2 00 
ivan co. N. H. Aux. So. N. Whittelsey, Tr. 
Lempster, Mon. con. 10,73; la. 9,65; 
Tolland co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 
Culumbia, Cong. chh. a bal. 75 
Gilead, Gent. 20,54; la. 27,72; 48 26 
Rockville, Fem. benev. so. 20 00 
8. Coventry, Gent. 54,62; la. 8,44; 63 06 
i ear Py s oo 19 47—151 54 
Ke 7) Mississippi, Aux. 
@. L. Weed, Tr. 
Western Reserve aux. so. By Rev. 
H. Coe, Agent, 
Ashtabula co. Andover, 4,69; E. Ly- 
man, 12,72; Austinburg, 31,45; Rev. 
T. Tenney, 10; J. M. Case, 11; O. 
K. Hawley, 10; L. B. Austin, 10; 
Conneaut, 25,25; Rev. J. Hovey, 10; 
Mrs. 8. Reed, 15; Dea. Lovejoy, 10; 
la. char. so. 2; Geneva, 2; C. Stow, 
6; Morgan, 5; G. W. St. John, 10; 
Wayne, 13,45; Williamsfield, 8,75; 
Rev. E. T. Woodruff, 5; Cuyahoga 
co. Brecksville, A. Adams, 10; Hu- 
ron co. Greenfield, 20; Lorain co. 
Amherst, 5; Lake co. Centreville, 
18,62; N. Wood, 10; Kirtland, Rev. 
T. Coe, 10; Painsville, 23,50; Union- 
ville, 9, C. N. Stratton, 10; Medina 
co. Medina, 4,90; Portage co. Auro- 
ra, 5; Hudson, Wes. Res. col. 3.57; 
Nelson, 10,63; Tallmadge, 3; Mrs. 
C. Fenn, 17: D. Upson, 10; G. Wol- 
cott, 10; chil. in mater. asso. for J. 
Cc. Parmelee, Ceylon, 7; Summit co. 
Hudson, Wes 8. col. mon. con. 
8,10; ‘Tallmadge, 2; Trumbull co, 
Braceville, 10; Gustavus, 3,96; G. H. 
2,50; Hartford, Mon. con. 4,58; Kins- 
man, 36,37; mon. con. 12,57; Ver- 
non, 6,87; E. 8. Beach, 10; 487 48 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 
21,20; loss on rem. 20,50; 42 00—445 48 
By T. P. Hardy, Agent, 
Cleveland, Mon. con. 20,41; Ist presb. 
sab. sch. 11,70; Miss E. Allen, 10; 
Lyme, Chh. 5; J. Stebbens, 10; 
Maumee City, lst presb. chh. mon. 
con. 50; 107 11 
Washington co. Vt. Aux. So. J. W. Howes, Tr. 
Montpelier, Ist cong. chh. sab, sch. for 
Buel W. Smith, Ceylon, 20 00 
Windham co. Vt. Aux. So, C. Kidder, Tr. 
Halifax, Fem. char. so. 1 00 
Windham co. South, Ct. Aux. So, Z, Storrs, Tr. 
Ashford, Gent. 29,93; la. 29,78; 
mon, con, 40,29; 
Chaplin, Gent. 108,83; Ja. 55,89; 
Mansfield South, Gent. 77; la. 
56,61; mon. con, 22,25; 
Scotland, Gent. 29,35; la. 25,17; 
—. con. 14,28; la. benev. so. 
0,50; 
Voluntown and Sterling, Contrib. 
12,2; la, 18,67; 
Westminster, Gent. 20,50; la. 
27,47; 47 97 
Windham, Contrib. 53 55—632 69 
Windsor co. Vt. Aux. 80. E. C. Tracy, Tr. 
Norwich, 8. par. mon. con. 12 57 
Wethersfield, Perkinsville, Mon. 


100 00 
164 72 


155 86 


79 30 
1 29 


con. 
Woodstock, N. my 3 chh. and 
so. 38; mon. con. 28; 


64 00—-83 57 





Worcester co, Central, Ms. Aux. Bo. 
A. D. Foster, Tr. 
Auburn, Gent. 44, 12; la, 23,90; mon. con. 
21,17; sab. sch. 2, 70; 91 89 
York co. Me. Confer. of Chhs. Rev. * yw Tr. 
Alfred, Mon. con. 
Parsonsfield, 8. Garland, 2 00 
Wells, 2d cong. chh. mon. con. 
31,34; lst so. mon. con. 15; 46 34-58 34 


~ 


Total from the above sources, $14,244 88 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 

Andover, Ms. La. char. so. to constitute 

Mrs. Caroting P. Tayior an Hon. Mem. 100 00 

» N.Y. Mon. con. 18 50 
lon, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 9 00 
.N. Y¥. Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 

to constitute Rev. Daniet Stewart an 

Hon. Mem. 51,50; fem. hea. sch. so. for 

9 and Mary Waterman, Cey- 

on, 56; 

Bedford, Ms. Mon. con. 

Beloit, Wis. Ter. Cong. ehh. mon. con. 

ee N. J. Presb. chh. 8; mon. 
con 

Blount co. Ten. Rev. A. McGhee, 20; Rev. 

Dr. Anderson, 2,30; Eusebia chh. 10. 38; 
Near Providence, do. 37,32; 

Bridgehampton ~. Y. Fem. benev. so. 

Bridgeton N.J., . L. 

Caldwell, N. J. Brosh. cbhh. mon. cen. 

Cambridge, N. Y. Ist united presb. so. 
mon. con. 

Carbondalé, Pa. Presb. chh. for Oregon miss. 10 00) 
Chelsea, Ms. Evan. cong. 80. mon. con, 
26.65; av. of labor by la. 3,16; coll. m. 

box, 3,59, prev. ack. 17,50; 

Eaton, L. C. Mon. con. 

Eden, N. Y. Chh. 

Fort Gaines, Ga. L. Bliss, 

Germantown, Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Groton, N. ¥., D. Bradley, Jr. 

Hudson, N. Y. Ist presb. chh. miss. asso, 
to constitute Miss Emma A. Burnroven 
an Hon. Mem. 

Jamaica, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 7; 

a —~_ for Rev. W. M. Thomson, 
Syria, 100 

Jefferson, N. Y., J. Stephens, 

Compton, R. I. Mon. con. in Mr, 
Goldsmith’s so. 2!; O. Wilbor, 25; 

Madison, N. J. Presb. cong. 

Manchester, Vt. Cong. chh. 60; mon. con. 
in do. 10; mon. con. in Burr sem. 20; 

Mariboro’, N. Y., Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Monroe, Mich. Mrs. A. E. Wing, av. of 
chain, ‘ 

Moreau, N. Y., A friend, 

Newark, N. J. Ist presb. chh. J. Taylor, 

. 8. P. Smith, 25; A. Nichols, 10; W. 
E. B. 5; F. R. G. 5; Od presb. chh. 160; 
central presb. chh. coll. and mon. con. 
30,40; 3d chh. T. R. 3; 

Newton, Ms. E. “7 
W. par. B. Eddy, 5 

Norfolk, Va. J D Jehuese, 

Northern Liberties, Pa. Ist presb. chh. 

76,79; Mrs. Carroll, 5; central presb. 
chh. 100; 

Otego, N. Y. La. for Choc. miss. 

Paterson, N. J. 2d presb. chh. mon. con. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. Presb. chh. and cong. 
mon. con. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Independ. presb. chh. M. 
Arrison, 50; a lady, 3; Ist presb. chh. 
fem. miss. and benev. so. for James P. 

Wilson and Albert Barnes, Ceylon, 40; 
W. E. Dubois and others for board. sch. 
Poa Is}. 20; W. presb. chh Miss M, 

ckey, 10; loth presb. chh. two mem, 7; 130 00 


= 4 

Providence, RK. I. High-st. cong. chh. 
Reading, Me. ~ Pickett’s so, mon. con. 38 10 
Y. Presb. chh. 1%5 00 
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mon. con. 12,58; 


Princeton, N. i. Miss. so. Nassau Hall, 


90 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 | 








|| Dorset, Vt. A barrel, 
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Donations. 


Rochester, N. Y. Brick presb. chh. sab. sch. 
for William Wisner and John H. Thomp- 
son, Ceylon, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 1st presb. chh. 

Scienceville, N. ¥., C. Wright, 10; mon. 
con. 4; 

Smithfield, N. Y. Mon. con. 

South Reading, Ms. Fem. cent so. 

Southwark, Pa. Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 

Sussex co. N. J., A friend, 

Taneytown, Md. Young ja. of Thorndale 
fem. sem. for Julianna Johns, Sandw. 
Isl. 20; W. Walker, 10; 

Unknown, Ree’d via New London, Ct. 

West Nassau, Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Wilmington, Ms. Mon. con. 14 377; coll. 7,06; 

Woodbridge, N. J. Presb. chh. mon. con. 
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10 00 
$16,734 9% 
LEGACIES. 


Clarkson, N. Y. Levi Crocker, by M. 
Lewis, Ex’r, (prev. rec’d, un) 

Hartford, Ct. Normand Smith, Jr., by F. 
Parsons and T. Smith, Ex’rs, (prev. 
rec’d, 3,750;) 


|| Lee, Ms. Mrs. Tumme Adams, by H. Bart- 


lett, Ex’r, (prev. rec’d, 716,44;) 
$1,059 69 


a. ei, 





of and legacies acknowledged in 
the preceding lists, $17,794 59. Total from An 
gust lst, to December 3ist, $94,424 46. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Albany, N. Y. A box, fr. fem. union so. 
76,50; clothing, fr. indiv. 11,65; 

Binghamton, N. Y., A box, for Mr. Bal- 
lantine. 

Catskill, N. Y. Four reams foolscap paper, 
fr. A. Austin. 

Conneaut, O. Clothing, fr. la. char. so. 

Deposit, N. Y., A box, for Madura miss. 

fr. fem. sab. sch. 
miss. so.; a keg, fr. "a friend, and a box, 
fr. young gent. for Mr. Hamlin, Con- 
stantinople. 

Florence and Williamstown, N. Y., A box, 
fr. la. for Eagletown, 

Groton, Ms. A box, fr. la. benev. so. for 
Dwight, 

Harvard, Ms. Two casks, fr. la. char. sew. 
cir. for Dwight, 

Middlefield Centre, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. 
benev. so. for Seneca miss. 

New York City, (via.) A box, for Mr. 
Munn, Sandw. Isl.; do. for Mr. Orr, 
Dwight. 

Pequa, Pa. A box and barrel, for Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sandw., Isl. 

Putney,, Vt. A box, fr. 
Dwight, 

Skaneateles, N. Y., A box, fr. la. of Mr. 
Brace’s so. for Mrs. Munn, Sandw. Isl. 
Troy, Mich. A barrel, for Dr. Judd, 

Sandw. Isl. 

Unknown, A box. 

Vernon, 6.1 pr. stockings, 

Warc, Ms. A bundle, fr. Mrs. Smith, for 
Mrs. Conde, Sandw. Isl.; clothing, fr. 
fem. benev. so. 

Westford, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 
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Dorcas so. for 


| The following articles are respectfully solicited from 


Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, writing paper, blank-books, 
| quills, slates, etc., for the missions and mission 
schools. 

Shoes, hats, blankets, coverlets, sheets, 


cases, seele, a shirts, socks, stockings, lou, 
domestic cotton, etc. 





